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Cheerful Homes — Cheerful “People 


ALL DAYS—crisp air without —frost-colored foliage, brilliant against a turquoise 

sky. Bracing breezes, leaf-laden, and every breath a tonic. To be alive is a joy, to 
look up friends a spontaneous impulse. Sunshine within —lots of it, thanks to good 
architects who use their imagination —all the delight of the big “outdoors” brought 
inside to lend good cheer and add zest to topics of the moment. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is the logical —and economical— means for creating homes of this spirit. A splendid 
wood—practical for the entire structure, but at its best under white enamel for bou- 
doir or sun-porch, or stained dark, satin-faced mahogany in the library. Shall we send our 
fascinating book of attractive homes and finished samples? They're yours for the asking. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is sold by dealers east of the Rockies. Look for the trade mark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


1131 Boyle Building - Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Be sure it is a Victrola 


Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” | 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. | 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. H 

Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law- ie 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. Kr 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
















on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 


substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 












| 


trola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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From the headquarters of the omy mye Service in 
New York we are prepared to shop for our readers 
when they are out o! a or with them when they are 
in town. In ordering articles mentioned in these 
columns send money in form of check or money or- 
der and please add postage when requested in the de- 
scription of the article. Address your _ letter- to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING SERVICE, 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











HE table lamp pictured on this page is 

attractive in both appearance and price. 
It comes in blue-and-white porcelain with 
silk and bamboo shade. This makes a most 
acceptable gift. The lamp is 13} inches, has 
a 10-inch shade and sells for $13, including 
shade and shade-holder. Express collect. [323) 





FoR the home of a member of the Republican 

Party to be minus an elephant in some form 
would seem almost unpardonable. And there 
is a wide selection to choose from, from 
paper weights to teapots. The teapot illus- 
trated in this number is apple-green pottery 
with red or ros¢ blanket decoration, Chinese 
figure and bamboo handle. This is 4} inches 
high. ene parcel post included. [324] 


WHILE in 


menagerie, 


the elephant section of the 
we might mention a most 


interesting real ivory elephant standing 2} 
inches high and 3 inches long, which can be 
used as a paper-weight or an ornament. 
[325] 


Price $12; next size larger sells for $15. 





HERE is such 

a large assort- 
ment of incense 
burners that it is 
quite difficult to 
select one for illus- 
trating. - Those 
pictured on_ this 
page are the most 
pleasing displayed 
for a moderate 
price. They are 
made with antique 
bronze finish and stand 52 
inches high and 4 inches 
wide.. With a package of 
incense, these sell for $3.75 
apiece. [326] 


AFTER- _DINNER coffee- 

sets, in Awagi ware, as 
pictured, come in rose, blue 
and yellow. Sets consist of 
six Cups, SIX saucers, one 
coffeé-jug. Set complete 
sells for $8, express charges 
collect. [327] 


PAIR of enameled 
shoe-trees, boxed, makes 

a nice little gift when 
one does not wish to 
invest much, These sell 
for $1 and to. cents- extra 
for postage. [328] 





After-dinner coffee set in Awagi ware. 











RENE SS 





Teapot of apple-green pottery with red 
or rose blanket and bamboo handle. 


Blue-and-white —— lamp with 
bade. 13hinches bigh. 


silk and bamboos 






Incense burn- 
er with an- 
tique bronze 
finish. Stands 
sit inches high 
and 4 wide. 


Incense burn- 
er with an- 
tique bronze 
finish. Stands 
5% inches 
high. 
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Comes in rose, blue and yellow. 








Will our readers enclose a self-addressed envelope 
where further details of an article are required, or 
printed name and address if merchandise is to be 
purchased? Ina si ising number of instances let- 
ters are received with the names and addresses so 
indistinct, we are unable to make them out. We 
should also like to mention that when an article is 
sent express collect this is always stated after the 
description of the article. 











AN attractive novelty displayed in one of 

the Gift Shops is a pine-cone bird with large 
pelican bill in beautiful colorings. These 
birds are made entirely from pine-cones and 
sell for $2.75 each, boxed for shipment. [3209] 


LITTLE novelty for the kiddies comes in 
the form of a pencil with a funny face on 
the end of it. Some come boxed with two 
pencils and others with one pencil and one 
pen. These are priced at 75 cents and 10 
cents postage. [330] 


EVERYONE is looking for novelties to use 

as Christmas remembrances. One very 
practical article | saw which must be classed 
in the novelty line is a miniature hand-pro- 
pelled automatic fan for theatre, dance or 
home use. These fans have blades just like an 
electric fan, the first finger pushes a little 
button and presto! one has a cool breeze in 
the warmest of places. White ivory fansells 
for $1.98; imitation tortoise shell, $3.98, 
postage 25 cents extra. [331] 


A BLUE-AND- 

WHITE Chinese 
porcelain jar holding 
two pounds of crys- 
tallized ginger sells 
for $7.50. The Haw- 
thorne decorations 
add an artistic quality 
to the jar. This jar, 
after being emptied, 
can be used for a rose 
jar or can be mounted 
for a small reading-lamp. 
Sent express collect. [3324 





ARGE flowers for floor- 
vases, etc., in beautiful 
reds, blues and golds, sell 
for $1.85 a single flower 
and stalk. [333) 


VERY handsome hand- 

embroidered hem- 
stitched batiste bedspreads 
are imported and priced 
at pre-war prices. Single- 
bed size 72 x 108 inches 
sell for $27.50each. Double 
bed size, 90 x 108 inches, 
sell for $41. Bolster cov- 
ers are not required with 
these, as they go over en- 
tire bed. [3341 
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Residence of Architect H. C. Buck, in Hartford, Conn. Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 


There Is Joy, Pride and Security In Owning a Home of Your Own 
Especially If It Is Constructed Throughout of 


BISHOPRIC 


No one can realize the value of a home of his own, until he actually owns it and lives‘in it. 

The value of a home cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents. The certainty of having a home from which no one 
can deprive you; the pride of possession; the knowledge that you are establishing an estate for the Children; the 
fact that every bit of improvement you make is made for yourself; the feeling of security in knowing that your 
Children are playing in your yard—safe from street traffic; your freedom from increasing rents—all these and many 
other advantages accrue to the home-owner, so that you are money ahead by building. 

STUCCO is smartest in style and is unquestionably the most satisfactory type of house to build today. 
BISHOPRIC is the best and at the same time the least costly building material for stucco exterior over old or new houses. 
A Stucco house built throughout of BISHOPRIC is enduring—it will last for generations with no ‘‘Cost of Upkeep.” 
BISHOPRIC provides a home that is warmer in winter and cooler in summer than other forms of construction. 
It provides a house that is moisture-proof, sound-deadening, fire-resistant, vermin-proof and HEALTHY. 
Thousands of the most beautiful homes in this country and Europe have been 
built of BISHOPRIC. The best architects specify it; the best builders use it, 
and more than 16,000 lumber and supply dealers carry it in stock. 

A BISHOPRIC built home will be a constant joy, and the sooner you start the 
sooner you will enjoy its pleasures and comforts. 

Let us send you our beautifully illustrated booklet. Ask us any questions you 
wish about building problems, big or little—our Staff of Experts will gladly give 
you complete advice at no obligation to you. 





























We have prepared special technical working 
details for architects and builders 











514 ESTE AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO {STucco PLASTER), 


Tey BASE Ny, 





FACTORIES: CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND OTTAWA, CANADA 
























































K1580 This Sheffield pitcher is in Dutch 
silver design lined with gold. 81-2 inches 
high. $27.50. 


Five floors — two buildings, and 
every floor crammed with thou- 
sands of gifts that transcend the 
usual. And though the wares be 
beautiful and varied and unique, the 
prices are the same fair prices upon 
which Ovington’s 70-year reputation 
is based. 


Catalogue K sent on request. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue”’ 
312-314 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00, 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 


- THE FIREPLACE BEAUTIFUL 


AVE you ever watched a driftwood fire and the beautiful, 

weird greens and purples caused by the metal rivets and 

marine growths? These effects are reproduced with DRIFT- 

WOOD POWDER, non-combustible, sprinkled over wood, 

coal or gas log fires. Enough to last all winter. $ .50 
Send money order to 


Fireside Driftwood Powder Co., Box 52, West Brighton, N. Y. 








‘‘ Lead Her by the Hand’”’ 


THE WALKING DOLL 


She walks, sits and bows without mechanism. 
28 inches tall, price $10.75. With curls, $13.25. 
With sleeping eyes and curls, $16.00. 


“‘The Home of the Walking Doll’’ 
Bessie Frey’s Gift Shop 


381 Fifth Avenue, New, York City 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


ANTIQUES 


Hand Woven Coverlets. Beautiful Old Patchwork Quilts. 
Old Glass, China. Tufted Spreads. 
M. S. CONRADE 


248 Putnam Ave., ZANESVI.LE, OHIO 
GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I amin 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for sixteen years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U. 8. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 


Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 
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HAT a nuisance it is to hold the lid 

on a vessel while straining water off! 
Burned fingers are the usual consequence. A 
little long-handled half-circle-shaped food- 
strainer which has fasteners to hold it on to 
any pan is most useful and saves a lot of un- 
pleasant work. This practical little affair 
sells for 50c. Postage a little extra. [335] 


MOST unusual and attractive gift for a 

traveler is a set consisting of two coat- 
hangers, a pair of trees anda shoe-horn. These 
sets are enameled and come in blue, pink or 
white. _ It is well to buy articles of this kind 
now for Christmas gifts, for, as we all know, 
it is impossible to secure them around that 
time. This set sells for the moderate sum of 
$1.50. Postageincluded. They comein plain 
white pasteboard boxes. [336] 


ERY exceptional indeed is the offer of a 
large firm to supply, for a limited time 
only, an all-wool plaid and fringed auto- 
steamer rug in colors of green, red or gray 
plaids. Postage prepaid to almost all points 
in United States for $14. [337] 


E felt very much interested in a large 

parcel received in this office which con- 
tained three very beautiful and unique fans. 
One was made of turkey feathers, artisti- 
cally combined with a mere suggestion of iri- 
descent colors at the tip. The handle is made 
of braided white quills. This fan measures 
about 21 inches across at the top. It does not 
fold, and sells for $5. Then there is the small fan 
which is made of all white or variegated feathers 
with same type handle and a little fuzzy centre 
and is g}incheslong. This sells for $2. Last, 
but not least, we found in the bottom of the 
large box a most exquisite peafowl fan made 
of select feathers from the tail of the beauti- 
ful peacock. The colorings on this fan are 
most unusual, and we held our breath with 
admiration. This fan measures between 25 
and 28 inches, but looks very much larger on 
account of the curled feathers. The handles 
on these are made of the same braided quills. 
Fans of this type are for indoor use. The 
peacock fan is well adapted for opera use, as it 
is handsome enough for any purpose. It sells 
for $12. A little extra for postage should be 
allowed. It may be interesting to our readers 
to know that these fans are made in the South 
and all by hand. They are carefully packed 
for mailing. [338] 


O many readers write in for vases suitable 

for mounting. One which has been espe- 
cially popular is an old blue satsuma pottery 
vase standing 11 inches high on plain teakwood 
stand. It has a tapering top and is most 
graceful-looking. It is very handsome for an or- 
nament, if one does not wish to use it for lamp- 
vase. We can arrange to have it mounted 
if desired. [339] 
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Reproductions and adaptations of good old 
designs of frames particularly appropriate 
to just such pictures. 







If you cannot visit 4 Park Square, write 
us and we will be glad to assist you 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 





(Factory at Arlington, Mass.) 








Paintings for 
Overmantel Furniture 


Painted Window Shades 
Lighting Fixtures 


Samples and photos 
Window Shades, Drapery 
and Slip Covers 
Washington Square 
Studio 


223 E. Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


36-inch Glazed Chintz, turquoise blue 

and gold vases, vari-colored flowers, on 

background of Chinese blue, cream or 
black. 








WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
pee grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
Russian Art Studio 
_ 18 East 45th St., New York 


Russian Antique Shop 
1 East 28th St., New York 














Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CO. 


Import and Export 
Chinese and Japanese Goods 


259 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Crepe Kimino, 
various colors, 
.25, postage included. 

















NTIQUES 


To Ye Lovers of the Furniture of Ye Olden 
Time: For Anniversaries and Christmas Time express 

that old time sentiment with rare Old Mahogany. 
Inlaid Hepplewhite Side Table, Inlaid Hepplewhite Breakfast Table, 
Inlaid Hepplewhite Chest of Drawers, and many other beautiful pieces. 


Box 449, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and useful 
book designed to assist you in solv- 
iny your building proposition. Size 
9x 2 inches. id coimptote designs 
with 150 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches furnished. Desigas 
costing $7,000 to $50,000. Price $3.00, Propaid. 

WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City 


FUDGE CAKE An unusual confection 


of rare taste. Boxes of 
one dozen cakes selling for $1.00. Parcel post eee 
Recipe forwarded for $1.00. Mrs. Rutm HIGGINS, 
865 West 180th Street, New York City. 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this— flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently “ beats” out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 





Clean rugs are the foundation of immaculate surroundings. 
Constant and proper cleaning will prolong their life 
of charm. They should be gently beaten, to dislodge em- 
bedded grit. They should be carefully swept, to detach all 
clinging litter. They should be suction-cleaned, to with- 
draw the loosened dirt. Only The Hoover does all three. 
And it is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


The HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction SweePrerR Company, North Canton, Ohio 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 


Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 























A group of Pil 4 Pi 

incesng £ Lgrim Pictures 
representing the background of American citizenship, assembled 
for this Pilgrim Tercentenary Year, are among new subjects in 


The CopleyPrints 


Fine Art Yo peers 4 of Distinguished Works of American Art. 
‘or 25 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 


Fo or Gifts and Your Home 


One can live without art— 
but not so well. 


Great -range of subjects to 
choose from—alike beautiful 
and INTERESTING. Note par- 
ticularly Abbey’s HOLY GRAIL, 
depicting so stirringly the 
TRIUMPH OF RIGHT OVER 
EVIL. For the stimulus of its 
appeal, as well as for its Beoe 
rative charm, it positive) 
longs in every home, sihect, 
library, club,lodge-room, public 
building. Incomparable for 
soldier memorials. 


How obtained: Through art 
stores, or direct from us. We 
send on a proval prepaid and 
with no b igation to purchase: 
$2.00 to $100.00. 


Your Old Family Portraits repro- 

duced privately in the Copley 

Prints, from ol agi 

Ls ‘faded photographs, tin- 
8, kodaks, etc. make unique 

a ts to your relatives. Par- 

ticulars in Catalogue. 


Send 25 cents for illustrated Gat- 
alogue. (Stamps accepted.) It 
is practically a handbook of 
American Art. 





Detail from Weir’s 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims 


ve; $e Fg. $760 by the date Robert W. Weir comes 729, $2.00; 9x12, 

24234, $13.50. Copley Print copyright by 

cunnes & comsenon. 60 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 














ORIENTAL RUG ESSENTIALS 
WITHOUT WHICH, NOTHING: 


1. Honesty: age proves merit; ne oer gan ironed. 
Old rugs were better made, finer material. no aniline dye. 
2. Quality: thick like plush, rich in color, no blending, no stain. 
3. — No raw tones, velvety luster and texture, artistic 
4 
5 


i oo no holes, no worn spots, no ragged edges or ends. 

. Fineness: not a factor except between rugs of same name, 
and then only when other factors equal. We can not com- 
pare Anatolians with Persians; we buy both and for differ- 
ent reasons. 

6. Rarity: buy no rug for rarity of name; buy only rarity of 

beauty, quality, condition. 

My rugs are their own salesmen, warranting my paying express. 

My customers are experts who do not look elsewhere any more. 

Write for descriptive list. Rugs sent on approval for inspection 

without any obligation to buy. 

L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 

More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 


“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
=a) 4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 

WESTCHESTER COUNT Y 

REALTY BOARD 
7 East 42d Street NEW YORK 


Furnishes Reliable Information to Buyers 
and Sellers of Country Real Estate. 























HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 

Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray—Large 
= — Double Handles — Large 
Deep Undershelves— ‘Scientifically 
Silent’: -RubberTired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furniture 
surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and absolute 
noiselessness; WRITE NOW 
FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND DEALER’S NAME. 

COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 

504-F Cunard Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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VERY handy little collapsible coat-hanger 
comes in a very small box for the small 
sum of 75 cents. Postage included. [340] 


INDOW-WEDGES hand-decorated and 
boxed in fancy boxes for mailing, sell 

for $1 a pair with 10 cents extra for postage. 
[341] 


LARGE toy-shop is offering very fine and 

instructive games for children. One of the 
most interesting for a child in school was 
called: “Through the World on Wings,” to 
be played by six persons or less. This game 
gives children an education on the industries, 
etc., in the various countries, including the 
United States. Game mailed including post- 
age for $6.25. [342] 


ANOTHER game for small children is called 

“Picture Mosaic Lotto.” The child fills 
in spaces with numbered pictures. Price 
$2.25, parcel post included. [343] 


ECORD-BOOKS for children, containing 

three small records with Mother Goose 
Rhymes. Book has rhymes written out on 
page and little records which can be used on 
any victrola. Each book contains three 
records, and there are four books. One or 
more can be bought at $2 each, parcel post 
included. [344] 


A MOST useful little gift-set for the house- 

wife ‘“‘who cares” is white knitted lettuce 
and parsley bags. One large-size bag for let- 
tuce leaves and smaller size for parsley. Price 
of this set $1. Postage included. Articles of 
this kind are made to order, so allowance 
must be made for a week or ten days for 
delivery. [345] 


FROM the same shop comes a circular wash- 

cloth with an embroidery shell edge, all 
colors. Cloth is knitted and all handwork, 
selling for 70 cents, parcel post included. [346] 


N owl inkstand with tray for pens and 

pencils comes in solid brass with owl’s 
head that lifts up and forms cover for the ink- 
well. This is 9 inches long and can be had in 
either bronze or brass finish. Price $4.00. 


[347] 


VERY unusual ash-and-match tray is on 
sale at one of the :Gift Shops. This is 
called the sitting-camel ash tray. Polychrome 
colorings in composition, price $2.50, parcel 
post 25 cents. [348] 


A SOLID brass snuffer and tray set sells for 
$6, tray 8} inches long. Please allow 25 
cents postage on this. [349] 


A HANNUKAH light of solid brass has the 

crown of David held by the two lions 
forming the shield, and built for nine small 
candles. This will hang or stand on mantel. 
The Hannukah light is a member of the candel- 
abra family and is an import from Russia. 
This sells for $3.50, and a little extra for 
postage. [350] 
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Bambino, Della Robbia—Imitation Majolica 
—Light blue sary oe ag white body and red 
drapery. Glazed finish. 


Diameter 20’’—Price $12.00 F.O.B. New York. 


P. Sarti, G.Lucchesi & Co. 
113 East 34th Street New York City 


Between Lexington Ave. and Park Ave. 
TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 6377 


























“‘Home-Making as a Profession” 


A 100 pp. ill. handbook—FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 
Sorte diet, cooking, health, house planning, nursing, dress, ete. For 

ome-makers , teachers, dietitians, inst. and lunch-room managers, etc. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 511 W. 69th St., CHICACO, ILL. 




















GIFTS THAT LAST 


Everything in Wrought Iron 
or Cast Brass 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Solid Brass Candelabra— The Gift House 
Seven Light Fixture 59 Fourth Avenue 


1-2 ¢ 
$10.00 roy _ New York City, N. Y. 


RANDFATHER clocks, Stiegel and colonial 
glass, American silverware, furniture, 17th 
and 18th century etchings and engravings 
appropriately framed. 
What you so much desire, but never found in your 
search for antiques, I can, in most cases, procure 





for you. 
a Telephone: R. P. HOMMEL 
624 N. Avenue H. Bethlehem, Pa. 





CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 
Construction — Repair 


882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE I893-THE STANDARD" 


Don’t Risk the Danger and 
Discomfort of a Draughty House 


Shoveling in the Coal 
Won’t Make Comfort 


You can’t have healthful heat in your house when icy currents 
of air are sifting in and heat is being forced out through 
cracks around doors and windows. 


Forcing the furnace is costly and of little benefit under such 
conditions. 


The solution lies in the installation of Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips. They effectively seal up these cracks and stop 
the draughts that make your home chilly and endanger the 
health of your family. They enable you to heat your house 
evenly and comfortably at a considerable saving of fuel. 
They shut out dampness, germ laden dust and dirt—your 
home stays clean longer. They even exclude noises. 











Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips have been the standard for 27 years. 
You can “P reciate why architects generally specify Chamberlin, and why 


85% of all homes equipped with weather strips are Chamberlin equipped 
when you know that Chamberlin guarantees its product for all time—that 
Chamberlin Weather Strips invariably outlast the buildings on which 
they are installed—that Chamberlin is the oldest and largest manufacturer 
of weather strips in the world—that Chamberlin has a permanent service 
organization with branches in principal cities where weather strip experts 
, a a | are stationed to give immediate installation and adjustment service. 
oe ole It is to your advantage to know all the facts about this Chamberlin 
dowsand sash. Yet you cannot set Weather Strip service before you install weather strips. 
the sash in frame, no matter how 
Bil be tidhe“Chambertin Metal Send Now for Our Interesting Weather Strip Booklet 
eather Strips effectively sea = é 
the crevices between sash and Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
frame. Chamberlin calking be- . 
tween frame and brick eliminates 523 Dinan Building Detroit, Michigan 
dust streaks usually seen around 
mes, and protects decorations. 


Sales and Service Branches 
in Principal Cities 
































' Hand-wrought silver, jewelry, pewter, copper, 
textiles, mirrors, pottery, glass, etc. 
Useful gifts with real 
distinction 


Qo Park Street, Boston, Mass. 



























GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


for our illustrated « 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes.Vases.Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


> Gattoway TerRACTtA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 








I* you intend to 
build, and wish 
your uew home to 
be different from 
the commonplace 
aud expressive of 
, your individual- 
ity, you will be 
— interested in my 
- two publications, 
**Colonial Houses,”” 
containing de- 
signs in that ever- 

pleasing style, 
aud ‘*Stecce Houses,”’ containing designs especially snitable for stucco 
finish. These contain perspectives, floor pe 8, descriptions and esti- 
mates. Designs shown range from $12,000 to $300.000. Price of each 
book by express prepaid $5. In ordering give brief description of your 
requirements and they will have earnest consideration. Plans fur- 
nished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco 
Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visite for consultation and 
inepection. 

Address HENRY T. CRILD, Architect (Successor to E. $. Child) 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 


ELLA HALL 


150 West g2nd Street, New York 











Lamp Shades and Shields of original 
designs painted on Linen, Parchment or 
Silk Lingerie shades and unusual gifts 














| THEY WHIRL IN THE WIND 


fiving all your clothes full benefit 
. ee ‘of sun and air drying. 
a= Hanging out is easier—white, well-dried clothes 
Y “ add satisfaction and when through you can 
fold up the 
HILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER 
and your lawn is clear till next washday, 
Write for folder ‘‘B.”’ 















~ 3P" MILL CLOTHES DRYER CO., 53 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 














Conducted by 


E. B. Goodell, Jr., Architect 


Question: What is your opinion of 
concrete as an economical building ma- 
terial for residences? 


Answer: Concrete houses are in their 
infancy, and are comparatively untried. 
There have been many experiments— 
some successful and others decided fail- 
ures. There seems to be no reason why 
concrete should not prove an admirable 
building material for the small house. It 
has proved its worth in many fields. 
Factories, garages, bridges and stadia 
have been made to fulfil all their require- 
ments when built almost entirely of con- 
crete. One of the finest examples is the 
Harvard Stadium—a structure which is a 
modern architectural monument. Why 
not more concrete houses? 

There have been difficult problems to 
overcome in adapting concrete to house- 
work. Forms are expensive as crdinarily 
used, and the bracing necessary for hold- 
ing floor forms in a rigid position until 
after the initial set of the concrete is 
considerable. Water-proofing has been 
another difficult problem. 

While the practical construction of 
concrete houses must still be considered 
as in the experimental state, there are 
conclusions which may lead to a perfect 
solution of the inexpensive house. 

A combination of concretewalls through- 
out with the common wooden jeist con- 
struction of floors and wooden roof rafters 
does away with the expensive floor slab 
work which requires a steel reinforcement 
and expensive forms. 

The outside walls should have an air- 
space—for example, a seven-inch wall 
made of two solid three-inch concrete 
walls and a one-inch air-space. This air- 
space insures dryness and is the most 
effective and cheapest damp-proofing. 
It also helps to keep cold out and heat in. 
With the air-space aS described, plaster 
can be applied directly onto the inside of 
the concrete without danger of stains 
from seeping moisture. 

The use of a very dry mixture, so that 
forms can be moved and used again only 
a few hours after the concrete has been 
poured into them, saves wood. Every 
saving in lumber in form-work is a great 
stride, with lumber at its present cost and 
the probable future shortage. 

There is a splendid house in Boston 
where concrete has been used almost en- 
tirely. The architraves around windows 
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HATHAWAY'S 


Twin Four-Posters 





‘3 Ox each 


HESE are the beds which have attracted such 
wide-spread admiration—the most successful 

* adaptation of the true Colonial style to the twin 
size. In Mahogany, at a surprisingly low price. 


W. A. HATHAWAY COMPANY 
62 West 45th Street. NEW YORK 














Decorative accessories for beautifying home 
grounds are represented by the neatly de- 
signed natural stone Benches, Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing eer Pedestals manufac- 
tured out of our celebrated “my GKEYE GRAY” 
Sandstone. B 


Inquiries solicited 


THE Onlo QUARRIES COMPANY 
Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














ment windows used if knew 
advantages of Hellman peciee 
. These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to o} erate, ineure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
Sen ae therefore, no 


Send f fi booklet, showing 
installations gs case- 
ments in all tyrer of buildings. 
Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 
903 Steger Bidg., CHICAGO 










3 PLAN BOOKS—showing 
100 designs of bungalows, 
cottages, two-story houses, 
with floor plans and deserip- 
tions—and 8 months’ sub- 
scription to Keith’s— 


All for $2.50 


a” 

Keith’s M is a recognized authority on planning, 

agazine bulging and decorating artistic homes 

5¢ a copy on rewsstan 

Keith’s Plans—a wonderful Re ow ha of distinctive homes by master 
architects—with the practical help of Keith's Magazine, will insure you 
the most artistic design. utmost comfort, convenience and lasting satis- 
faction in your home. 8 Plan books and Keith’s for 12 months — #4.50. 


Keith Corporation, 364 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 









































Crane Branches 


in principal cities throughout the country 


back up the Crane Service which is available 
through the plumbing and heating trade with 
direct and intensive factory co-operation. 


These branches display broad assortments of the 
products supplied by the Crane Co. and can thus give 
thorough and practical aid in the selection of heating, 
plumbing and sanitary equipment for buildings of any 


size or character. 


Whole-hearted co-operation based 


on long experience awaits you at any Crane branch. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 
BRIDGEPORT 
ROCHESTER 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY 
B KLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 
ING 


RE 
WASHINGTON 
SYRACUSE 
BUFFALO 


SAVANNAH 
ATLANTA 
KNOXVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS 


LITTLE ROCK 
MUSKOGEE 


TULSA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


WICHITA 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
TERRE HAUTE 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO 
GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
25 WEST 44% ST. AND 22 WEST 45% ST _WEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
(BRANCHES: FIFTY-MINE LEADING CITIES - WORKS CHICAGO BRIDGEPORT 
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As indicated by the accompanying 
photo, Crane Service in the indus- 
trial field covers a wide range of 
special work for pipelines as well as. 
the customary standardized require- 
ments. At left, a Crane 42-inch 
cast iron special base elbow, weigh- 
ing about 6200 pounds. At right, 
the first section of a suction line to 
a circulating pump; inside dimen- 
sions, 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches; 8 feet from face to end. 
Weight, about 10,375 pounds. 














DETROIT ABERDEEN 
CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
SPOKANE 
GRAND RAPIDS SEATILE 
DAVENPORT TACOMA 
DES MOINES PORTLAND 
OMAHA POCATE! 
SIOUX CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
ST PAUL. OGDEN 
MINNEAPOLIS SACRAMENTO 
WINONA OAKLAND 
DULUIH SAN FRANCISCO 
FARGO LOS ANGELES 
WATERTOWN 
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Filet Net 


The most beautiful of allcurtains. Hand- 
: made i in original and exclusive designs. 


$10.00 pair up 


If you prefer to do this simple, interesting work 
yourectt, ws we A fy a a S Y THE YARD— 
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imesh sale of threads used.) 
Send for circular with designs illustrated. 


HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


Interior Decorator 
Studios: 6 East 37th St., New York City 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 
A House That Will Last A Lifetime 


Hodgson Portable Houses are built for permanent use. From the 
one- or two-room cottage to the house of ten or more rooms—they will 
stood the wear and tear of years and weather. 

Hodgson Portable Houses are simple in construction, Delivered in 
painted sections — plainly marked —they can be firmly bolted together 
without the aid of skilled workmen. There can be no mistakes — doors 
and windows have thir places and fit perfectly. 

Write today for catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 Bast 39th St., New York 



















7 W. 47th ST., NEW YORK 











BUFFALO 
Portable Fencing System 


Build enclosures of any size with BUFFALO 
PORTABLE FENCING for chickens, rabbits 
and other pets. Keep them away 


from 
_ BUFFALO PORTABLE 
INCING SYSTEM is light, 
and appearance. 


WRITE for illustrated Booklet No. 70-O Mailed 
upon receipt of 6c postage. 

BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 
538 Terrace (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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and doors, all floors and practically all 
ornamental details are of concrete. The 
house is a decided success architecturally, 
but it was very expensive. This house, 
while its system of construction is not 
practical and could not be economically 
adapted to small-house work, does prove 
that concrete need be neither cold, ugly 
nor barren. The house is rich in its de- 
tail, pleasing in color, and the interior 
(due in a large measure, to be sure, to 
furnishings) is warm and homelike. 

As precedent for designing concrete 
houses the architect can look to the 
domestic work of any country and find 
inspiration. Wherever plaster has been 
used on masonry, the problem has been 
similar. 

In the September number of THE 
House BEAuTIFUL there was pictured a 
concrete house and outbuilding which 
caught the spirit of the French peasant’s 
home with all its charm. 


QuEsTION: I have read that ‘‘boxed- 
out” windows are often nicely used on 
the old wooden houses. What is meant by 
it and is this a practical and effective de- 
tail to use today? 


Answer: A “‘boxed-out”’ window frame 
is one which is so detailed as to bring the 
glass surface of the upper window sash 
out, either flush with the main wall of the 
house, or in advance of it. The detail is 
easily affected in modern work, but it en- 
tails special mill-work, as nothing of the 
kind can be purchased from stock. 

In modern work as well as old there is 
great charm in windows detailed in this 
manner. Care must be taken, in copying 
an old detail, to allow for screens. This 
revision can easily be made with no sacri- 
fice of the quaintness of the original model. 


Announcement 


One of the most important results of 
the Great War—probably a reaction from 
the intensity of its activities—is the 
present profound interest in art on the 
part of the general public. To meet this 
demand the Department of Extension 
Teaching of Columbia University offers 
a series of courses conducted by Dr. 
George Kriehn in the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, New York, N. Y. The subject 
for the winter term is “Sculpture and 
the Decorative Arts.” Dr. Kriehn also 
gives another course “Outlines of Art 
History.” 
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-Tudor-Stone- 
- Roofing - Slate. 
Rising - &- Nelson. Slate. Co. 


West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 


Boston NEW YORK Chicago 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building.’ Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining 

Made in several desirable oun. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 


PLAN rittrm HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 


**Representative Cal. Homes ’’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms —$1. 
“The New Colonials ”’ 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms —81. 
** West Coast Bungalows *’ 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms — $1. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
and f book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA — 43° —_ Bungalows,’’ 3 to 6 Rooms—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 394 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


"Ze UNDERGROUND 


acs sony GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Fall. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 

Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St, Lynn, Mass. 
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~we have these Jenkins Plumbing | 
Valves installed throughout the house” 


[)SCRIMINATING folks who desire plumbing in their homes to 
be the best in every detail should permit their architects to 
specify ‘‘genuine Jenkins Diamond Mark Valves.” 


Installed as emergency ‘shut-off valves near outlets, they permit immediate control 
of water at edch point throughout the house. The control of the supply to each 
outlet is independent of the others. Water to the lavatory, for example, may be 
turned off without shutting off the supply to the kitchen sink, or other outlets. 


For more than half a century Jenkins Valves have been specified where it has been 
the desire to make plumbing the best in every detail. They are made of the best 
brass, are heavier than other valves and can be depended upon to give lasting satis- 
faction under all conditions. Attractively finished in polished brass and nickel. 


Your architect knows Jenkins Valves—ask him. Send to any of our branches for 
our plumbing and heating booklets written and illustrated to interest home owners. 


JENKINS BROS. 








ee New York 133 No. Seventh St.......... Philadelphia 
$24 Atlantic Ave.................Boston 646 Washington Blvd............ Chicago 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Washington San Francisco Havana 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 


103 St. Remi St., Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W. C. 2, London, England 
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Illustration from ‘*A House of Color,”’ appearing in December House Beautiful 





House Beautiful Serves 


In All Seasons—On All Subjects—In Mansion, Apartment or Cottage 
From Garret to Cellar— From Entrance Hall to Fire Escape — From Hedge to Garden Wall 
No Feature of the Home — Inside or Out — Is Slighted! 


Special Christmas Offer 


Gift Subscriptions to Housr BrEautiruL may be ordered 


at the Special Rate of $3.50 a Year 
(Regular Rate is $4.00) 
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RDER must contain at least two subscriptions, of which your own (new or renewal) may be one. 

Gift Cards, characteristic of House BEauTIFUL, will be mailed by us to arrive Christmas Week, 

or will be sent to the donor for mailing, if preferred. Delivery of magazine will begin with any issue 
you wish. Order at Once to Escape the Christmas Rush! 





Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly 
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Build 


with Assurance 


N the entrance is summed up all the character 

of your home. It is the jewel. The balance 

of the house is the setting. It suggests either 

hospitality and a warm handclasp or cold— 
according to its style. 

Why Morgan Guaranteed Doors and Entrances 
have superlative charm, why they retain their 
distinctive beauty and shape even after long years 

_™ of exposure to outdoor. weather, is only one of 
~s many things explained in ‘‘Building with Assur- 
ance.”” This remarkable book is a complete ency- 
clopedia of building—written by experts in 
architecture, building, interior woodwork, heat- 
ing, plumbing, lighting, decorating, landscape, etc. 

Every prospective home-builder, architect, contractor 

and dealer should own a copy. Address Dept. B-11 
























MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORGAN CO. MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FREE 


A prospectus containing 
many specimen color plates 
* and pages, giving complete 

table of contents and ex- 
One of the beautiful plaining how this book may 






* 
% 


and distinctive entrances be obtained, will be mailed 
made hy MORGAN free—if you write. 





MORGAN 


WOODWORK 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse. Look for the Morgan Dealer in your locality. 
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Next 


HE series of the Three Best Houses in the various 
cities has aroused considerable interest, not only 
among the immediate cities in which the houses were 
selected but all over the country. It is, we believe, playing 
a small part at least in the general improvement in archi- 
tectural demands. Next month we will show the Three 
Best Houses in Newport, selected by John du Fais, Archi- 
tect, and the Three Best Houses in Providence, selected by 
Roger Gilman, Architect. The following month come the 
Three Best Houses in Tacoma, Washington, and the Three 
Best Houses in Seattle, Washington. It isinteresting tocom- 
pare the houses of two cities in the same state in this way. 
For several years the Readers’ Service Department has 
answered innumerable letters, giving advice on all the 


Month! 


different phases of home-building, interior decorating, 
garden-planting, etc., without charge to our subscribers, 
although at a very heavy expense to us. The time has 
come now when we are obliged to charge a small fee for 
all professional advice, to help cover the expenses in- 
curred—carrying on a department of this kind. We still 
feel, however, that those who are subscribing to the mag- 
azine should have this advice at less cost than those who 
are not, and we are therefore making that arrangement. 
In the future a subscriber will be charged one dollar for 
any professional advice sent by letter, and a non-subscriber 
two dollars. 

The Christmas number, like the Christmas stockings of 
our youth, will be filled and running over with good things. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GARDEN OF WALNUT GROVE FARM 


View of the retired side of the house from the gate at the 
rear of the sunken garden, across it, and up the stepped 
incline. This white arbor-gate with seats is new, but 
the house was buili in the Eighteenth Century and re- 


mains almost unchanged. It was preceded by a cabin 
built in 1682. The interesting surroundings are the 
work of the present owner. Other views are shown in 
this number in “‘A Pennsylvania Colonial Homestead.” 














Question— How Small Can the Small House Ber 


By THOMAS P. ROBINSON, Architect 


OW small can a small house be is becoming a serious ques- 
H tion with home-builders. There are not houses enough 
to go round, rents are exorbitantly high, and it is 
generally conceded that for those who can get the necessary 
capital it is cheaper to build than to rent. On the other hand, 
materials and labor are so expensive that, in the average, only 
those can afford to build who are willing to accept the minimum 
requirements in a house. 

It is important, in the first place, to know that there is such a 
thing as a small house before one attempts to find out how small 
a small house can be. If houses were buttons, the various kinds 
would be easily distinguishable by everybody because everybody 

‘knows there are various kinds of buttons. There are out- 
side buttons and inside buttons and these again are divided 
into varieties. Any woman can look at a button and tell 
you what kind of a button it is and where it properly belongs. 
Some men can do the same thing—to a limited degree. 
Kinds of houses 
may not be as nu- 
merous as kinds of 
buttons but they 
are at least as 
marked by particu- 
lar characteristics 
as buttons are. 
The city house is 
a type which any- 
one can distinguish 
from a country 
house. Not every- 
one knows, how- 
ever, that between 
the country house 
and the suburban 
house there is a dif- 
ference in degree of 
sophistication 
which marks off 
the one from the 
other. Everyone 
knows a brick 
house from a wood- 
en house, but not 
everyone knows 
that there is 
something more 
than the material 
which goes to 
make the differ- 
ence. In the same 
way differences in 






The small-house idea is carried 
out here in both the plan and the 
exterior. The living-room, 


which is also the dining-room, 
is the conspicuous centre of in- 
terest in the plan around which 
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necessarily a small one because few of us understand that there 
is a legitimate small-house type. 

Negatives are poor things, but sometimes they help and it is 
easier to arrive at what a small house is, perhaps, if we first 
arrive at what it is not. Probably most of what it is not is said 
by this: a small house is not a big house made small. It is not 
even a medium-sized house made small; and no part of a small 
house is any part of a big house made small. A small house 
differs from a large house just as a sonnet differs from an ode, or 
as a miniature differs from a regular portrait. Like the sonnet 
or the miniature, the small house has laws of its own, and nobody 
can design one by merely making it contain little space any more 
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than he can make 
| a sonnet by writing 
seven couplets, or a 
miniature by paint- 
ing on a little piece 
of canvas. 

A small house is 
not a camp, a 
cabin, a bungalow 
or a summer cot- 
tage, though any 
of these, it is ad- 
mitted, may be 
small. These are, 
or should be, cas- 
ual things, of use 
fora week, a month, 
or a season. They 
are a kind of fixed 
tent to retire to 
during a thunder- 
storm; or glorified 
piazza from which 
you look out to- 
ward the moun- 
tains or the sea. 
Because of their 
slight or temporary 
use, they are, or 
should be, unfin- 
ished, crude. A 
good small house, 
on the other hand, 
is for use the year 
round and is a fin- 
ished thing. Of 
course, there are 
people who build 
bungalows and fin- 
ish them and call 
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size of houses are 
perceptible to any- 
one but a blind 
man. We all know 
a big house from a 
little one by refer- 
ence to ordinary 
standards of meas- 
urement, but very 
few of us know that 
a little house is not 








all the other rooms are grouped. 
The exterior, in spite of the dor- 
mers, Which betray an over- 
crowding on the second story, 
is undoubtedly of the cottage Pale ea : 
A ; but this is in dis- 


type. 
regard of truth, 
architecturally speaking. You cannot make one 
animal over into another by merely changing its 


name. 
This is a good deal about what a small house is not. 
What a small house is may not be so easily defined. 


them houses, ‘and 
when they are 
small, small houses; 
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small houses. 








Cottage type in both plan and exterior. 

The woodwork both inside and outside 

was given a coat of bleaching stain 

which had the effect after six months, 

and increasingly since then, of having 
been stained by the weather. 


Essentially, it is a cottage, but not 
a cottage of the summer or casual 
or unfinished variety. More es- 


sentially still it is a cottage which so perfectly satisfies the 
zsthetic sense, whether as a whole or in detail, that it 
could not conceivably be any other size or kind of thing 


than precisely what it is. 


Given that a small house is a type by itself the question 
still remains how small can an example of the type be 


made. The answer turns first on 
what rooms are necessary in a house 
and afterwards on the size of these 
rooms. 

The number of rooms depends on 
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Small house at Gloucester designed by Amer- 
ican architect who bas modeled his work on 
English models. The beam in living-room 
divides this space so that dining-table is in- 
evitably placed in inconspicuous position 
accessible from the kitchen. 
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the way of living in a particular family; but there is an average 
way of living for the average family. There are families, of 
course, who cook, live, eat and sleep in a single room. 
trast with this, there is the family which requires a separate place 
in which to eat breakfast, lunch and dinner, with a terrace or two 
thrown in for the serving of afternoon tea. Neither of these is 
typical, and the latter kind certainly is not adapted for living in 


In con- 


It is probably fundamental for the typical family to have separ- 


ate places for preparation of food, living 
and sleeping. In other words, they re- 
quire for decent living, kitchen, living- 
room and bedrooms. 

The omission of the dining-room which 


Showing how the cottage idea can be adapted as a 
two-family house. Each part is differently treated 
by its owner and yet the whole gives a pleasing un- 
ity of effect. The dormers are attractively used. 





is usual in the plan of a small house is 
something which needs to be explained 
to the average person. Primarily, it is 
a matter of economy of space. Looked 
at another way it is a matter of gaining 
the greatest use of a given amount of 
space. A dining-room is used only when 
meals are being served. It is, therefore, 
of little use at any other time, but if the 
space occupied by the dining-room is 
part of the space used for other purposes, 
when the table is cleared away, the extra 
space thus made is available for general 
use. It is recognized, therefore, that 
when the dining-room and living-room 
are one and the same room, this economy 
of space is achieved. The objection 
made is, of course, that callers are 
brought into a too intimate association | 
with the family circle: people do not like 
to be watched when they are eating and 
neither do they like to have their friends 
find them in: the clearing-off process. 
There are two answers to this objection. 
One is that callers, as a rule, do not come 
at meal time. The other is that by a 
a proper arrangement in the plan the 
dining-room part of the room can be put 
in an inconspicuous place. Sometimes 
the suggestion is made that meals can: be 
better served in the kitchen. It is true, 
of course, that many people have formed 
the habit of eating some of their meals 
in the kitchen. This is well enough, per- 
haps, where the kitchen, as in the old- 
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fashioned New England house, is a large room, but in the small- 
house plan it is important that the kitchen be made as small as 
possible. When it is made as small as possible, as we shall see 
later, there is no room left for the serving or eating of meals. 
Bedrooms are also a matter for careful consideration in the 
small-house plan. As a rule, a family needs more bedroom space 
than living-room space and when it is not 
possible to put at least one small bedroom 
on the first floor, the second-floor plan be- Porch 
comes larger than the first-floor plan. It 
is admitted that in a house, as distin- 
guished from a bungalow or a cabin, bed- 
rooms should properly go on the second Mite bef] luving 
Foon 
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A Canadian two-family house of the small-bouse 
type near Quebec. Plaster walls and the wide 
overhang suggest the Dutch work of New Jersey; 
but the general character of the design is different. 




















Small house of two-story type in which 
design and economy have been success- 
fully employed. Our suburbs would have 
a widely different character if all the 
small houses were as well done as this. 
Albert G. Hopkins, Architect. 

















In this case, the large or family 

bedroom should be retained and the 

other one be large enough to ac- 

a commodate two children. 

We now have arrived at the 

minimum number of rooms in the plan. The kitchen and 

_ living-room on the first floor, big and little:-bedrooms and 

of course bathroom on the second. Size and arrangement 

of these rooms are next in 
order. 

To take (Continued on page 3094) 
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floor. The difficulty, therefore, of making the second floor fit over a 
smaller first floor is very real. Sometimes the second floor is thrust 
out over a piazza. Sometimes a bedroom is put in the attic. Neithér fi a Study 
scheme is a good solution of the problem. It is never good, archi- Kitebe 
tecturally speaking, to have a second-floor mass supported by the aA “Melf 
little more than space which the average piazza is. It is seldom Dlg” 
desirable to make the roof of a small house high enough to permit of - — 
a room in the attic. Filling the roof up with dormers is not the way 
out, since the dormers, if large enough to be of any use, usually ; Living eDuoiog for 
destroy the integrity of the house. House in Newton Centre by Albert Wen Sake 
The real solution of the bedroom question should be sought in a ss arin! 6 — 
careful study of requirements. Most people think that a bedroom and first floor. Second floor, by rea- 
must be given up to each member of the family except the parents, — son of owner’s necessities, bas more Bazza | 
and that an additional guest bedroom rooms thantype properly contains. \a. = * _d 
should be provided. The result for the 
usual family is almost always three or 
four bedrooms of a nearly equal size. Now 
having equal-size bedrooms for the use of 
any given family is not much better than 
supplying them all with shoes of the 
same size. There is no flexibility in the 
arrangement. It will be found that 
most families are best served when the 
bedrooms are of different sizes. If there 
are three rooms, these sizes might ac- 
commodate, one of them a single bed, 
another a double bed, and the third a 
double bed and a single bed or crib. 
This combination will accommodate the 
usual family easily and will permit of 
rearrangement for emergencies. Un- 
fortunately, on account of limited space, 
it is frequently necessary to put a single 
room in the place of the double room or 
even to omit a third bedroom altogether. 
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The Littlest Little House 


The Home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Rogers Pratt of Hartford, Connecticut 


By AGNES EDWARDS PRATT 
Photographs by F. M. Johnson 


“A narrow compass! and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair; 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round!’”’ 


INCE limitation is one of the necessities of artistic achieve- 
ment—from the sonnet with its stipulated lines and meter, 
mural painting with its restricted space and_ peculiar 

lighting, and so through all the allied arts and decorations—then 
those who find 
themselves con- 
fronted simul- 
taneously with 
extremely lim- 
ited house-room 
and the desire 
for more or less 
spacious effect 
should feel stim- 
ulated by the sit- 
uation! 

Our house is 
precisely twenty- 
four feet square. 
There are plenty 
of living-rooms 
in moderate- 
sized houses 
which are almost 
this size, and yet 
into this space 
we aspired to 
pack comfort, at- 
tractiveness and 
tranquillity. 
The building— 
which was a gar- 
dener’s cottage 
on a large estate 
—was originally 
laid out with its kitchen and pantry taking up half of the ground 
floor, a parlor and bedroom taking up the other half. Upstairs 
were two bedrooms and bath. The exterior of the house and its 
chief features of construction could not be altered. The chim- 
ney had io stay in the centre; the stairs where they were, etc. 
it was possible to knock down the partition between parlor and 
chamber, making. one room; possible to cut a larger door be- 
tween chamber and kitchen; possible to build a fireplace and to 
move the kitchen fixtures into the six by seven foot pantry, 
making a kitchenette. 

We now had a living-room twenty-four feet long and twelve 
wide and an adjoining study-dining-room eighteen by twelve 
(the kitchenette, cellar and other stairs taking off six feet from 
the length of this room). Upstairs remains practically un- 
changed. 

The first step was to gain a united effect by papering the whole 
tiny cottage upstairs and down with the same gray crépe paper. 
Downstairs the woodwork is a darker gray: upstairs a cream. 
All the windows downstairs are hung with orange curtains; those 
upstairs with ruffled white curtains. Carrying the same color 
scheme throughout the house—permitting only.the variation of 
paint and curtains on the two floors—has proved very satisfac- 


The gray walls are without pictures. 





L Decoration is secured by a bright rug, a blue brocade above the 
piano, an orange one on the piano, a hand-made lamp shade with flat decoration in silhouette, a stained 
glass medallion in the window and a mirror above the carved chest. 


tory, the ground floor having the effect of one large room, with 
the privacy of two. Gray makes a room larger and less confused 
than other colors, and with the aid of the bright curtains, rugs 
of lively hue, and many notes of that peculiar blue which con- 
trasts so well with orange, the coldness of the gray was offset. 

The background being attained, its decoration was carried 
out with all the restraint we could muster. In the sitting-room 
we have hung only one picture—a quiet landscape, harmonizing 
with the tone of the room. There is a blue brocade with small 
pattern over the 
grand piano; a 
mirror which 
gives length over 
the carved chest; 
a medallion of 
stained glass in 
the. window re- 
peats the notes 
of orange and 
blue. For the 
rest, the walls 
testify to “the 
eloquence of 
blank spaces,” 
for we have elim- 
inated, so far as 
possible, even the 
side lighting 
brackets. In the 
study-dining- 
room there are 
three pictures— 
all of a flat dec- 
orative order. To 
some people our 
empty gray walls 
doubtless seem 
barren, but to 
us they are very 
restful. 

In the selection of furniture we considered our space and also 
utility. For instance, the long carved chest is practically a 
store closet; it also holds the wraps of the caller, and in case of 
need will seat two or three. The highboy in the study-dining- 
room holds the linen and silver as well as a sideboard without 
imparting too much of a dining-room air to a room used for other 
purposes. The chief example of concentration is the home- 


‘ made piece which, painted gray like the rest of the woodwork, 
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serves to conceal a utilitarian steel filing-cabinet, to hold refer- 
ence books and to carry the typewriter. 

Another point to be considered in the selection of furniture was 
to choose pieces which stood flat against the wall. Thus the 
quaint bookkeeper’s desk is shallow; the home-made book- 
shelves which run nearly to the ceiling are shallow. The gate- 
legged table which is used for a dining-table is kept folded except 
when in use. No pieces of furniture stand out in the middle 
of the room; they are grouped—as in the case of the chaise longue 
and reading-lamp, or set back against the wall. Thus there is 
quite enough room for people to move about it, and no effect of 
clutter, but several very pleasing little vistas. There is not a 
single piece of bric--brac or any unnecessary or unused pieces of 
furniture in the entire house. 
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No bric-a-brac is 
allowed to accu- j 
mulate on the top | 
of the bookshelves, § 
and the mantel is 
kept as clear as 
possible. One has 
to be careful of 
clutter if a house 
is only twenty- | 
four feet square. 
asabadeds 


Note the shallow- 
ness of the old 
bookkeeper’s desk - 
and of the book- 
shelves, and the 
compact grouping 
of pieces under 
the window. Such 
. avista makes even 
a small room 
seem spacious. 
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The upper ball is merely a five by 
three foot landing. But the chintz 
curtain of the bathroom, gay count- 
erpane and rug of the guest room 
make this view quite attractive. 














One side of the six by seven kitchen. The dishes are bung up 
as they are dried, saving steps. The gay china and orange 
curtain are effective against the gray painted walls. 
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In this corner the 
undecorated gray 
walls make an ad- 
mirable back- 
ground for the 
orange curtains, 
the chair covered 
with gray cretonne 
with orange and 
blue flowers, the 
lamp with blue 
base and blue and 
orange banded 
shade, and the 
gray table-cover 
with blue and 
orange embroid- 


ery. 








This chamber is twenty-four feet long and fourteen wide. The 
four post bed, old chair and rag rug give character to the room. 
Tbe bureau_and mirror are painted pea green. 
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The kitchenette, 
six by seven feet, 
proves the theory 
that the less one has 
the simpler is the 
mechanism of life. 
On one side is a 
three-burner gas 
stove, with the neces- 
sary pots and kettles 
hanging directly 
above it. To its 
right is a cupboard. 
which holds provi- 
sions and whose top 
is a work table. All 
along the wall, suffi- 
cently wide and close 
enough together, run 
shelves which hold 
everything needful 
in the way of condi- 
ments and cooking- 
dishes. The kitchen 
utensils such as 
knives, forks, etc., 
are hung in their 
places against .’the 
wall,-aS*neéatly aS in a laboratory. On the other side, opposite 
the stove, is the sink. Beside it is a chest of drawers holding 
dish-towels, etc., with a top that serves as a table. The shelves 
on this side hold enough dishes for dinner for six. This tiny 
room with its gray walls, orange curtain, painted chair 
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A corner in the study-dining-room. The bighboy bolds linen and silver, the combination book- 
case, filing-cabinet and typewriter-desk takes up little room. The pictures are flat and decorative. 
The old Hitchcock chairs are painted black with a stenctled design in orange. 
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and brilliant Brit- 
tany china is one of 
the most attractive 
corners of the house, 
and is amply large 
for a small family. 
It is possible to get a 
meal without tak- 
ing a step. 

Upstairs we have 
only a few excellent 
pieces. For the rest 
we have bought sec- 
ond-hand pieces for a 
dollar or two and 
painted them pea 
green. They serve to 
make the two bed- 
rooms and the bath 
into a sort of gay 
suite, and as we ac- 
cumulate antiques 
they can be discarded 
without regret. 

The outside of the 
cottage is common- 
place, given charac- 
ter only by its green 
paint and the orange curtains which show at all the downstairs 
windows. Twenty-four feet square is a small house, but by 
taking elimination and restraint for our guiding stars we have 
been able to work out an effect of quietness and comfort, with 
none of the crowded corners that spoil so many small rooms. 


Planning a Large Small House 








HE accompanying drawings 
are the result of an attempt 
to put a quart into a pint 
measure, to plan a large house for 
small purses, for people with an 
income of from $1200 to $1800. 
However, there is nothing to pre- 
vent those with more plethoric 
v purses from utilizing any or all 
parts of these plans. If you find 
anything that suits you here, help 
yourself and welcome. 

The idea of planning a house 
originated several years ago. 
Our desire then was to include 

about all the customary features of a house (front and back 
piazzas, vestibule, separate stair-hall, coat-closet, front and 
back stairs, large living-room with fire- 
place, ample dining-room with china 
closets, kitchen, pantry, refrigerator 
closet, at least three roomy chambers, 
all with large closets, bathroom, linen 
closet, attic, possibly a separate lava- 
tory, cellar under entire house, laundry 
in basement) but, by some hook or 
crook, combine them in such a way as 
nobody had yet discovered, so that the 
expense would be only a fraction of 
what we were told such a house would 
actually cost. A veritable pipe-dream! 
Who does not know such dreamers? 
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The plan of the small country 
house. 





By THOMAS H. ROGERS 


Building costs were rapidly increasing, and it soon became 
evident that some of the requirements would have to be entirely 
eliminated, or combined in some way, and the problem was how 
it might be done. Nothing quite satisfactory resulted, and the 
matter was dropped. 

Our entry into the War and our recent fuel and food experi- 
ences, including the shutting off of part of the rooms revived 
the idea of simplification in the plan of a house as one aid in 
reducing expenses. 

A chance visit to a tiny, one-story, unpainted, summer cot- 
tage, with only two small rooms, a rough fireplace, an unfinished 
attic and a five-foot-wide piazza gave the clue. All previous 
plans were abandoned, and with a rough draft of that 15 x 28 
cottage as a starting-point, these plans have been worked out. 
Outside dimensions were gradually increased until, upon a 
foundation of only 24 x 28 feet, a roomy house with nearly all 
the required original specifications has been secured. The back- 
stairs, separate dining-room and pan- 
try are not here; but their lack has 
been so adequately met for most people 
that but few will really miss them. 

Some might prefer to add the separ- 
ate stair-hall to the living-room floor- 
space. It is a well-known fact that 
heated air rises, and the objection to 
starting the stairs directly from the 
living-room is that so much heat rises 
through the unobstructed opening to 
the upper floor that it is sometimes 
difficult to keep the living-room com- 
fortably warm without burning more 
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Measurements are between 
Plaster faces of walls te show 
actual dimensions of rooms, &k. 
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fuel than is necessary when the stairway is shut off. Also, it is 
now possible to go from the kitchen upstairs without passing 
through the living-room, thereby eliminating the necessity of 
back-stairs. 

One end of the living-room (unusually large for so small a 
house), with its china closets, serves as a dining-room. To some 
more formal people this may appear objectionable, particularly 
when company is present. To overcome this difficulty the expe- 
dient of a movable high-backed seat with folding wing screens 
is resorted to. The screens are merely wooden frames stained 
or painted and covered with burlap or any other suitable material to 
harmonize with the woodwork and furniture and hinged to the corners 
of the seat. Wing screen A may be hinged to the outer edge of screen 
B if preferred, as indicated by the dotted lines, and it will then not be 
necessary to move the seat away from the fireplace when the screens 
are swung open. Above the top of the seat is a smaller panel made of 
the same materials as the wing screens, to make the seat-back as high 
as the wing screens. When not in use the wing screens are folded and 
fastened against the back of the seat, which should stand on the left 
side of the fireplace, as indicated on the plan. When opened out, the 
wing screens and the seat should extend from the wall by the fireplace 
to within three feet of the front wall. This will leave space to serve as 
a doorway to pass around the temporary screen wall to or from the 
living- and dining-room. On the outer, lower corner of each screen is a 
caster. After the table is set and ready for the meal the screens may 
be folded up and then reopened after the meal is finished and while the 
dishes are being removed. In these days of kitchenettes a separate 
pantry is not considered so necessary. A sufficient number of shelves 
and cupboards have been provided to take care of most of the essential 
pantry requirements. 

The kitchen contains one hundred and twenty square feet of floor- 
space and is so planned that but few steps.are necessary. Ample drain- 
board and work-table room is provided on each side of the sink under- 
neath the high closets. There is also a regular kitchen table, flanked 
by a chair under the high shelves against the wall opposite the kitchen 
range. If desired, a kitchen cabinet may be substituted for the shelves 
and table. 

Over the range is a metal hood to carry off the cooking odors and the 
heat and to aid in ventilating the kitchen in hot weather. With such 


a hood a draft through the open windows is created in summer, thereby 
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making the room cooler than it would be without the hood. The 
door leading to the cellar is conveniently located. 

At the back of the kitchen is a high cupboard for jellies, jams, 
canned goods, etc., and a low closet under the jelly-closet for wood 
brought up from the cellar for use in the living-room fireplace. 
This low closet or wood-box extends into the living-room where it 
forms a seat with a lid giving access to the wood. The arrangement 
of wood-box and closet in section is shown in illustration above. 
This saves carrying the wood through the living-room and makes 
for cleanliness and less work. 

If it is desired to cut cost still further, the back entry could be 


omitted and the refrigerator placed in 
the cellar, as many people do. The 
front vestibule also can be omitted and 
a temporary storm vestibule be built 
on the front piazza for use in winter. 
This will add more floor-space to the 
living-room and make it rectangular. 

The stairs are thirty-eight inches 
wide. In most small houses they are 
liable to be very narrow. If desired, 
a door with glass may be substituted 
for the window in the stair-hall. 

On the second floor are three roomy 
chambers, each with large closets and 
full height ceilings, except that in the 
two front chambers the ceiling for a 
length of four feet slopes up to full 
height from a five-foot wall behind the 
beds. - 

Because of the separate lavatory 
and wash-room the bathroom contains 


ample room. A large linen-closet opens from the bathroom. 
All the plumbing is concentrated within an area of 8 x 10 feet. 
There are no long reaches of horizontal water-pipes. 

Access to the attic is by means of stairs which pull down from 
the ceiling in the longer central hall. 
ing in the ceiling is closed by the back of the stairs, which forms 
a solid wooden panel. 

Note that there is ample room for beds and other furniture 
and that the rooms are well lighted. 


When not in use the open- 


(Continued on page 404) 
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Photographs by Darling 

In this small suburban lot in Cam- 
bridge the unit is not the house nor yet 
the garden, but the house and garden, 
so closely linked that one is incomplete 
without the other. 

The land slopes gradually down from 
the street to the southeast and then drops 
abruptly to a swampy meadow. The 
house is set just far enough back to give 
a dignified entrance in front and yet 
keep as much as possible of that south- 
east slope uninterrupted and secluded 

-for that with the side lawn is the 
choicest part of the place as to extent, 
exposure and interest. 

The inside of the house 1s arranged 
to fit into the garden scheme, and the 
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Incomplete Without the - Other 
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living rooms are all on that side. We 
go directly from the house to a charming 
living-porch and down double terraces 
to a sun-dial on axis with the door. 
From here informal steps lead to the 
wild garden below surrounded by old 
willows. At the side of the second 
terrace is a little flower-bordered garden, 
which in turn leads to the main lawn. 
Though we have three distinct features 
—the terrace, the garden and the lawn, 
yet we get the free feeling of extent of 
space of one big lawn area, The grass 
is the unifying element—nicely kept 
and surrounded by clipped hedges and 
thick shrubbery. There are flowers in 
all the borders—intimate and informal. 























Broad-based, with massive walls 
often over two feet in thickness and 
made of large fieldstones, the bouse 
reflects the sturdy character of its 
builders. Note how the more mod- 
ern wooden house in the distance 
repeats the lines of the earlier 











construction. 


Interesting Old Stone Houses in Quebec 


HE Province of Quebec 

| is even today an antique 
land in many respects 
other than architecture. The 
Laurentians themselves, 
those ancient hills which form 
its mountainous backbone on 
the north, are the oldest 
foundations of the earth 
heaved upward in geological 
ages beyond the imagination 
of man. The rock is hard 
and enduring. It is not eas- 
ily carved by winter or the 
hand of man. The people 
who wrest a precarious live- 
lihood from these bare and 
eroded mountainsides or who 


By GERHARD R. LOMER 


Librarian of McGill University, Assistant Editor, “The Chronicles of America” 

























cling sturdily to ancestral 
farms along the shores of the 
St. Lawrence and its tribu- 
taries remain themselves 
largely unchanged by the 
passing years—a people of 
old fashions, ancient ways, 
and hand-made things. Gen- 
erations come and go, but the 
customs and the habitations 
of the people remain unal- 
tered, especially in the re- 
moter sections of the land. 
All seem to have absorbed 
somewhat of the enduring 
and unaltered character of 
those ancient hills that loom 
beyond the valley. The 












The small whitewashed stone house 
with its gracefully curved roof is usu- 
ally found on the lower St. Lawrence 
perched on the high banks overlooking 
the river. 





The severe winter is responsible for 
thick walls, heavy wooden shutters, and 
storm-porch of rough handwork. The 
French-Canadian 1s more given to 
solidity of construction than to fineness 


of finish. 


The few windows in the usual country 
house are never opened in winter. 
Heat seems more important than ven- 
tilation. The small panes and the 
window-sills filled with bright gerani- 
ums in tin cans add a characteristic 
touch and relieve the massiveness of the 
building. 
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In restoring bis house, the French-Canadian 

shows a tendency to modernize, by altering 

features of structure or by use of modern 

materials. Rarely does he prove so success- 
ful as the old builders. 


country folk seem to reflect in their 
comparative lack of imagination and 
of adaptability something of the char- 
acter of the sparse and infertile soil 
which they so arduously cultivate. 
Stability, simplicity, directness, free- 
dom, love of the earth—these are 
some of their characteristics and these 
are reflected in such architecture as 
they have and in their handicrafts. 
These qualities and these character- 
istics they brought with them from 
the France of an earlier day, and 
their modes of life and architectural 
traditions they carried also with them 
across the.sea when they came from 
Normandy and Brittany and settled 
along the shores of the lordly 
St. Lawrence to battle for 
their lives against two great 
enemies—winter and the In- 
dians. In their newenviron- 
ment they made only such 
changes as were inevitably 
forced upon them by thenew 
country. That is why vil- 
lages and countryside some- 
times surprise one with 
their old-world air, their al- 
most European picturesque- 
ness. 

It was a long, severe and 
inclement winter which the 
early colonists had to face— 
and theirs was an age before 
furnaces and plumbing. 
They required a_ shelter 
High _ to roof intended ‘ed ad reg snows. against storms and snow 

OnSITUCLION, 1N a Severe Winter, 1S reduce O necessary ; 
ee and little attention paid to decorative detail. pe “ pg: Br 
for house and barn, walls 
Usually the house is open to the sun which would keep out the cold and keep in the 
and wind. Occasionally a tree has heat The material they first used was that 


been left standing, and its graceful ; : 
curves enhance the sturdy EF ate of easiest procured and worked—timber cut from 
the old stone house beneath its shade. the forest which they had toclear for their farm- 


a ing. So we find in the earlier days and even 
a 2 today hidden in the nooks and corners of the 
. hills the little log-house, its chinks plastered 
with clay or with mud from the creek, and 
the whole structure gleaming with whitewash. 
Later on the “habitant,”’ as the French-Can- 
adian farmer is called (a good name—the 
dweller on the land, thus emphasizing his 
permanence, his opposition to the merely 
transient), found abundant material in the 
limestone strata of the valley which, if more 
difficult to work, had nevertheless the com- 
pensating quality of being much more endur- 
ing. This he cut into blocks of convenient 









































As the only heating is from stove or fireplace, the 

chimney (often double, as in this case) becomes a 

prominent feature of the architecture of this section 
of the country. 
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The use of roughly cut fieldstone and mortar 

in horizontal courses gives the houses a 

characteristic and pleasing texture which, 

when not whitewashed, soon weathers to a 
warm tapestry effect. 


size and with it he built his typical 
French-Canadian stone house, with 
its white walls and sturdy chimney, 
its small windows, and its high 
sloping roof to throw off the win- 
ter snows. No traveler down the 
St. Lawrence will ever forget the long, 
long line of small white farmhouses 
dotting both river-banks as far as the 
eye can see, nestling on green hillsides 
like flocks of gulls upon the waves. 
The earliest roads in Canada followed 
the course of the river and the farms 
ran back in long strips so that each 
farmer could have his share of shore. 
As a result of this system of land ten- 
ure the houses are often for many 
miles dotted along the river- 
bank at regular intervals. 
It was only with the rise 
of commerce that the ten- 
dency developed to group 
themselves into a _ social 
community in the shadow 
of the parish church. 
These churches, with their 
simple stone lines, their 
tin roofs gleaming in the 
sunlight across the green 
fields and the broad 
stretches of the river, are 
in themselves a fascinating 
study in French-Canadian 
architecture. They have a 
beauty and a significance of 
their own. But times have 
changed and where the city- 
bred “canuck”’ of today has 
built his houses in the city, 
he has erected in too many 
cases monstrosities of brick 
and stone, with hideous external staircases 
—veritable contortions of a beautiful archi- 
tectural feature—elaborate and ugly fretwork 
nailed just where simplicity and repose were 
needed, and meaningless iron, twisted and 
curled, protruding from gable and roof—the 
antithesis of all that made beautiful the sim- 
ple and characteristic home of his ancestor. 

In some of the older cities today the old 
houses of a bygone generation, somewhat 
grander, perhaps, than those of the country- 
side and with an extra story and a cut-stone 
front, still sleep, gray, dignified and aloof in 
their repose, amid the quieter and older por- 
tions of the city. Quebec itself is full of 
them, and they give to this ancient strong- 
hold much of its old-world air, for the streets 
are still narrow, winding, (Continued on page 416) 





The French-Canadian farms are usually long strips 

of land running back from river or highway. The 

houses cluster close by the roadside, which supplies 
an avenue for visitors and news. 


























The small house is often merely a single wooden room con- 
structed around a stone chimney. 
French-Canadian began his days 1n a cottage such as this. 

















Many a prominent 


This fine substantial house, with 
double chimney at each end, is typt- 
cal of the older and richer districts. 
Even the outhouses and barns are 
solidly constructed out of local stone. 














To the second- 
floor line the 
walls are con- 
structed of brick 
having the rich, 
red hues and the 
soft texture of 
old tapestry. 
Above, the frame 
is covered with 
cement plaster. 





A Country Home 


By COLLIER STEVENSON 


De Armond, Ashmead 8 Bickley, Architects 
Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 








F very pronounced charm, 
not only in the general 
gracefulness of its simple 

design, but in the consistency of its 
refined Georgian details, is this lit- 
tle country home. Not only is the 
design pleasing in itself, however; 
the materials chosen for the struc- 
tural development of the design are 
attractive,» both as units and in 
combination. : 

To theé..sgcond-floor line, the 
walls are constructed of brick hav- 
ing the rich, red inues and the soft 
texture of old tapestry. This brick 
is laid with a wide, raked-out joint, 
which in color corresponds with the 
unevenly surfaced, warm-toned, ce- 
ment plaster used to veil the frame 
construction of the walls above the 
second-floor line. 

A roof unbroken by dormers or 
gables goes far toward imparting 
dignity and restfulness to any house 
design; and, in this instance, it also 
becomingly increases the apparent 
breadth of the house, thereby sug- 
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gesting that hominess which should 
be the outstanding quality of all 
our smaller examples of domestic 
architecture. 

Toning in well with the general 
scheme, the roof is covered with 
shingles left to the mellowing power 
of wind, sunshine and rain; and the 
exterior wood trim is painted a soft 
old ivory tint. 

Adding immeasurably, both to 
the outdoor and the indoor attrac- 
tiveness, the windows are of out- 
ward-opening casement type, 
having small leaded lights. The 
provision of window-boxes to sup- 
plement the attraction of several of 
the casement-groups is particularly 
happy; and the same is true of the 
graceful trellises which modify any 
suggestion of severity in the details 
of the entrance. 

The plans of this little house bear 
every evidence of conscientious 
study, for, from an area very farfrom 
extensive, no feature conducive to 
the comfort or (Continued on page 414) 




















A Small 


House in West Newbury, Massachusetts 


Designed and Built by Miss Jane Hamlin and Miss Hester Wallace 


By ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


P the long road 
from Newbury- 
port to Haver- 

hill, trodden by many 
feet, one may take a de- 
lightful walk and see the 
beauty of the country. 
Past “The Plains” and 
the Artichoke River, 
with Curzon’s Mills 
showing through the 
bending trees, past se- 
rene white farmhouses, 
the barns bursting with 
the season’s hay, we 
come upon a small white 
house standing back 
from the road, sheltered 
by drooping trees, and 
inviting us to make a 
friendly call. Going up 
the path of uneven step- 
ping-stones, both sides 
bordered with sweet old- 
fashioned flowers, we 
see a gambreled house 
of charming propor- 
tions, with flower gar- 
dens, green-latticed 
backyard, and a well 
withits dripping bucket, 
all standing in the back- 
ground of locust trees. 

The two ladies who 
designed and built this 
house are Miss Jane 
Hamlin and Miss Hes- 
ter Wallace, and they 
took me through it, and 
answered my questions 


with perfect hospitality. 
The front hall is light hotographs by Charles Darling 
and cool. It has gray The gambrel-roof house has been called typically American. 


wall-paper in a Chinese 
block pattern, white 
woodwork, a few pieces 
of mahogany furniture, 
a pair of Sheffield candlesticks standing on a card-table with a 
gilt-framed Colonial mirror above it, a Chinese jar for sticks 
and umbrellas, a soft-toned Oriental rug, and that is all. The 
hanging lamp of ground glass and black ironwork, originally 
designed to burn oil, is now arranged for electricity. The stair- 
way is white, with a delicate mahogany handrail. 

On the left of the hall we step into the large living-room where 
four open windows give views of the rolling hill country, and 
remind us of Whittier’s description of this very spot— 

“Beyond are orchards and planting lands 
And great salt marshes, and glittering sands. 

The proportions of this room are unique, as they create the 
impression that the room is much larger than it really is. The 
mantel and bookshelves on either side of the fireplace were 
taken from an historical house in Newburyport from which 
Miss Wallace and Miss Hamlin were fortunate enough to get 


windows, doors with old 








gambrel roofs. This is the kind best adapted to the wide rather than to the narrow plan 
and is well used in this house. Ii has the special practical advantage of reducing the 
space on the second floor by only a small amount. 
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locks, the beautiful 
woodwork of mantel 
and cornice, and the 
mahogany handrail. 
These tall cupboards 
are filled with books, 
and two deep dishes, 
one of blue Canton and 
one of Staffordshire, 
stand on the top shelves. 
The silver candlesticks 
and brass andirons re- 
flect the cheerful colors 
of the room. The wall 
is a warm gray, making 
a beautiful background 
for the pastels of sand- 
dunes, by J. Appleton 
Brown, and a portrait 
by Laura Hills, which 
hang against it. A 
grand piano, wicker 
chairs, a desk, a table 
with books and maga- 
zines and plain white 
muslin curtains at the 
open windows complete 
the furnishings of the 
room. 

One of the most in- 

teresting arrangements 
of the house is the din- 
ing-room bay. This 
feature is worth study 
in these days when the 
conditions of heating 
and service make the 
saving of space and the 
saving of steps very 
necessary. 
. This bay was de- 
signed to accommodate 
the sideboard and din- 
ing-table. Three high 
windows are above the 
Hepplewhite sideboard, 
which has deep golden bird’s-eye maple drawers, and brass 
rosette handles with pendant rings. The table, which is placed 
against the wall when not in use, is a mahogany drop-leaf, the 
prim chairs are Windsor, painted black. A Willard banjo clock 
hangs on the wall, and silver candelabra and pieces of pewter and 
pottery are on the sideboard. A bowl of zinnias stands on the 
table, and in the window is a real Stiegel glass vase. 

On each side of the passageway into the kitchen are closets 
where the table-dishes are kept, saving the space usually given 
to a large china-closet. When these closet doors are opened we 
think of Eleanor Putnam’s description of a “Salem Cupboard” 
of her youth. “The china here, as in all genuine Salem cup- 
boards, was chiefly of the honest old blue Canton ware. There 
were shining piles of those plates which, while they are rather 
heavy to handle, always surprise one by being so thin at the 
edges. There were generous teacups like small bowls, squat 


There are several kinds of 
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The cottage or small-house effect is achieved as well by 

the gambrel as by the simple pitch roof. In either case 

the eaves are near the ground and the roof as seen from 

the front is bigher than the wall of the house. The 

owners achieved interest by their use of dormers, porch 
and unsymmetrical window spacing. 


A Colonial room in spirit and in detail, although the 

oo itself lacks the symmetry of the Colonial plan. 

be woodwork is disposed in such a way as to be of 

greatest interest when contrasted with the wall. The 

wall is a warm gray, making a beautiful background 
for the pictures—pastels and oils. 
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pitchers with big noses, 
and a tureen whose cover 
had the head of a boar 
for a handle. And in all 
this the blue was dull 
and deep in tint, with a 
certain ill-defined, va- 
porous quality at the 
edges of the lines, and 
the white of the cool 
greenish tinge of a duck’s 
egg. You can buy blue 
Canton today but it is 
not the old blue Canton. 
Such china is matchless 
now, but in this cupboard 
there were “shelves 
of it.” Miss’ Hamlin 
too, has “shelves of it,” 
and also Spode cups and 
saucers, Lowestoft bowls 
and lustre pitchers 
enough to make a collec- 
tor green with envy. 

A step from the din- 
ing-room, through dou- 
ble French doors, takes 
us into the porch where 
much of the family life 
during summer goes on. 
This porch is a room by 
itself, screened in to the 
floor, and furnished with 
rugs, a couch, table and 
comfortable chairs. As 
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the house stands on a high bank which 
drops sharply into a picturesque val- 
ley with wine-glass elms and silvery 
willows surrounding a small pond in 
the foreground, you may imagine 
what a delightful outdoor sitting- 


room the porch makes. From here 
one looks over sweet-scented hay- 
fields to the distant hills of Rowley 
and Ipswich. Tea is served here in 
the afternoon, mending is done, 
fruit prepared for the preserving- 
kettle, and many of the “small jobs” 
of the day attended to in this quiet 
spot. 

The kitchen reaches the pinnacle 
of perfection for “efficiency” in a 
small house. It contains a coal 
range, and an electric stove, for 
much of the labor of this home is per- 
formed by the silent service of elec- 
tricity; cooking, lighting, ironing are 
all done through its wizardry. The 
sink and set tubs are porcelain. On 
the wall beside the sink hang white 
enamel saucepans, scrubbed to snowy 
whiteness outside as well asin. There 
are braided mats on the floor. The 
tables are covered with white “ Amer- 
ican cloth,” as our English friends 
call our useful oilcloth. The walls 
and woodwork are a uniform light 
gray. This being (Continued on page 402) 


The fireplace, or focal point of the living-room, is 

treated symmetrically.. Interest is achieved by the 

contrast of dark values with light values, and the 

dark values are made interesting in themselves by 
the fine scale of the detail. 





Proper character is given to a kitchen by the 

painter's finish no less than by the equipment. 

Here, interest of effect is subordinated to light and 

air, the woodwork and walls having both been 
painted the same value. 
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Jade green is the color of this room (above); 
hence, the taffeta silk curtains are of this 
color. An inch and a quarter wide band 
gathered on either edge on a cord finishes the 
side and bottom of the curtain. The tie back 
carries out the same idea. The over- 
ruffle, edged with silk fringe alternating in 
color, beige and black, is of linen-striped 
beige and green edged with a black pitcot 
design. Three black stripes on the beige 
panels give character but are softened down 
by a design in mulberry and green. The 
window curtain of tulle, leaded-glass pat- 
tern, is finished with a deep ruffle, ten 
inches on the sides and five inches in 
ihe centre. A narrow little ruffle fin- 
ishes the whole. Black cord with a 
jade-green glass ring is the pull for 
the shade. The whole effect is simple, 
quiet and dignified. 











For a narrow window in an old house 
where the narrowness of the window 
would be accentuated by the usual 
curtains, it 1s better to humor its de- 
fects with a simple fluted-muslin 
band about eight inches wide on 
either side of window. This should, 
to be successful, fall from the ruffle 











Something Different in Window Draperies 


Lillian S. MacLennan, Interior Color Artist 
Photographs by Charles Darling 





As there is a lovely shade of Nattier blue in 
the design of these mulberry curtains, this 
color was chosen to make a fold for the edge. 
The heading of the curtains is a piece of the 
material gathered on a stout cord on both 
edges. The window curtain of white muslin 
is an excellent foil for the draperies. Inci- 
dentally ‘it closes out an undesirable view, 
at the same time reflecting light in the room. 


Simple, practical, effective are these batb- 
room curtains (left) of unbleached cotton 
cloth. They are edged with an inch-wide 
ruffle on three sides, gathered on very 
full, and held back by curved pieces of 
wood resembling umbrella handles. 
These are screwed tothe window-casing 
and painted a deeper shade than the 
curtains. The sash-curtain matches 
the other curtains. 











as shown. In this instance the linen 
ruffle is white and black, the ball fringe 
black. The valance board is black 
with raised design in dark olive-green 
leaves, red-brown buttons; the top and 
bottom molding of board is red-brown 
with enough gold over it to allow the 
red-brown to shimmer through it. 














H E 
small 
house, 

always inter- 
esting to con- 
sider, has of 
late years 
vastly in- 
creased in importance because of existing 
conditions. Those well advised will do 
with as little of that harassing and ex- 
pensive hindrance, otherwise called 
“help,” as possible; and this, naturally, 
leads to smaller properties. As the move 
in the city is toward the comfortable and 
convenient apartment, so, even those who 
can afford the extensive villa but who 
seek happiness rather than house- 
hold burdens will do well to consider 
the attractive small house, whether 
for continuous or only summer use. 

The adjective “small’’ becomes 
therefore, more than ever, a relative 
term, and may include anything 
from the cottage to a home of con- 
siderable dimensions. This will not 
in any way embarrass the treatment 
of the subject; not only because the 
decorative principles remain the 
same in any case, but also 





Color-prints suitable for 
framing. Courtesy of Hall 


Furnishing the Small House 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


edly marked and where a liberal inter- 
pretation is certainly the wisest one. The 
writer has elsewhere said that “ if interior 
decoration is to live it must be given 
elbow room,” and the sooner we forget 
one-country periods and go by the broad 
decorative influences the better. These 
impulses swept from country to country, 
embracing all, and their underlying ideas 
apply to the same circumstances today. 

Just to mention them conversationally 
we may say there was first the “heavy 
classic’ type—the Renaissance, suitable 
for the Tudor house or the formal early 
Italian, French or Spanish styles. Then 


the Baroque, more ornamental and heav- 
ier still at first, but gradually lessening in 





Excellent example of day-bed. Courtesy of William 


Leavens && Co., Boston. 


size and 
weight. The 
Queen Anne 
mode is late 
Baroque. The 
Rococo style 
was notable 
for lightness 
and grace, and it was free from classicism. 
It is typified by Louis XV furniture. One 
of the most appropriate modes for modern 
use is the Neo-Classic or, as it is often 
called, the “light classic,” furniture— 
Adam, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Louis XVI 
and Directoire. 

Now the bearing of this: suppose we 
have a Colonial house—that is late classic, 
and we may use in it not only what 
is generally but erroneously called 
Colonial furniture, the heavy 
mahogany pieces developed after 
the Revolution, but better still the 
light classic, earlier furniture just 
mentioned. And we do not have to 
confine ourselves to the rugs, dra- 
peries, candlesticks, etc., used by our 
American great-great-grandfathers, 
but can select anything from all 
over Europe used during the latter 

half of the Eighteenth Cen- 





Thorpe, R. B. A., Brown- 
Robertson Co., New York. 





because, as will be seen, the 
present writer takes the 
ground, against the usual 
convention, that beyond cer- 
tain limits it is not size which 
determines the manner of 
furnishing. 

There are three such man- 
ners: 1. The cottage style, 
with which may be linked the 
“modern” mode. 2. That of 
modest elegance. 3. More 
elaborate styles. 

And there are also three 
conditions which govern a 
decision as to the mode to be 
adopted: 1. The architecture 
of the house. 2. Whether it 
be owned or rented. 3. How 
much or how little money 
there is to spend. 

Let us take these govern- 
ing circumstances in their 
order. A bungalow imposes 
its own conditions: if it be 
distinctly of bungalow type 
one would not think of filling 
it with elaborate furnishings. 
If it be a house of Tudor type 
it would certainly be inappro- 
priate to employ Eighteenth 
Century mahogany pieces. 
There are many houses, how- 
ever, of generally plain or 
picturesque character in 
which “ Period” is not decid- 


Modern painted furniture for the attractive small house. 
value would be greater with simpler paper and fabrics. 
r The Robert Graves Co., New York and Philadelphia. 


tury and the early Nine- 
teenth. It is at once plain 
how much more individual 
and delightful such a house 
will be than one “strictly 
Colonial.” This of course 
also holds good with all the 
previous styles: breadth and 
variety are the qualities 
suited to our modern life. 
How interesting and delight- 
ful the simply furnished small 
house may be made will 
presently be shown. 

It is scarcely necessary to 
dwell upon the difference 
made by the ownership or 
rental of a property; per- 
manent improvements, such 
as alterations, built-in fea- 
tures and paneling, which one 
might make in his own house 
will hardly be thought of 
under uncertain tenure and 
for the benefit of a landlord. 
And money! It “talks” in 
furnishing as in most things, 
but taste and judgment do 
much to defeat its tyranny, 
and we may have a delightful 
homeeven without a plethoric 
pocketbook. Let us then first 
consider what we may loosely 
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Its decorative 
By courtesy of 


call the Cottage style, wheth- 
er used in a bungalow or in 
a house of fair dimensions. 
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What do we desire in such a home? 
Simplicity plus attractiveness: restful- 
ness, peace and comfort, but with life 
and individuality. It is not difficult to 
combine all of these if we go about it 
rightly. 

First, there is the question of back- 
grounds. In any house to which the 
word small may be applied we must first 
of all secure at least the effect of spacious- 
ness; and we cannot have that if we cut 
it up with obtrusive and heterogeneous 
wall-papers and fill .it with a mass of 
restless belongings. Unless we expect to 
live in one room and close off the rest, 
we must remember that the house is the 
unit, and not the room., We should, then, 
have unity of background (walls and 
ceilings) throughout, and it is evident that 
in such properties unity should be unob- 
trusive. 

It is generally simpler and moreattract- 
ive to have the walls uniform in all the 
main rooms—kitchen, pantry and bath- 
rooms may naturally have different treat- 
ment—but there may be some variety 
within unity if the general effect is pre- 
served. If, for instance, some of the 
rooms be desirably papered and in good 
condition, and it is not possible to 
match exactly that paper for others, 
then something else which will 
properly accompany what remains 
may be selected. Or, again, we may 
easily use a rather handsomer paper 
of the general tone in the living-room 
if desired. 

Simple papers in light tints are the 
best for the purpose, as the walls then 
retire and apparent spaciousness is 
gained. No borders are requisite, 
and the ceilings should be a light- 
er tint of the same tone as the 
walls. 

Wall-paper manufacturers report 
an increased use of more colorful and 
more highiy patterned designs but 
admit that if these are employed the 
textiles chosen must be plain, in 
order to escape confusion. As orna- 
mental fabrics are infinitely more 
attractive than ornamental wall- 
paper it does not seem to the present 
writer that the choice is a difficult 
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one to make. Furthermore, if the papers 
are at once noticeable, a repetition grows 
exceedingly tiresome, and yet, if they are 
different, how shall unity be secured? 
Simple papers in stripes or small figures 
in two closely approaching tones or 
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decorated. 
Leavens & Co., 


of modern make. 


Modern furnishings for the 
By courtesy 
of The Robert Graves Co., 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Attractive pieces which may 
be enameled in any shade and 
Courtesy Wm. 
Boston. 


An English dining-room with 

simplified Jacobean furniture 

By cour- 

tesy of Messrs. Oetgmann & 
Co., Lid., London. 
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An English living-room in modern style. Deco- 

rative scheme by Hall Thorpe, R.B.A. Furni- 

ture designed by Percy A. Wells. Executed by 
Oetzmann & Co., Lid., all of London. 





surfaces, or Japanese grass or plaster 
effects, are very attractive. 

Plastered, sand-finished and paint- 
ed walls are all excellent. 

The usual hardwood floor com- 
pletes a good background. This 
may be in the natural color of the 
wood, stained, painted in tones of 
gray, or stained jet-black and pol- 
ished. Waxing is the finish usually 
advised, but a waxed floor is highly 
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Mahogany furniture of the Eighteenth Century 
for the home of modest elegance described. By 
courtesy of The Robert Graves Co., New York. 


dangerous to walk upon and shellacking 
is almost as attractive. 

If floors are in such condition that even 
paint and shellac will not  suffi- 
ciently renovate them, they may be 
covered with a plain, neutral-toned 
carpet or filler and rugs used or not 
as preferred. Plain matting is some- 
times employed, but it does not 
‘wear well or keep fresh. 









These chairs 
may be secured 
stained or dec- | 
rated as desired. 
Courtesy of Wil- 
diam Leavens & } 

Co., Boston. 


The second question is that of color- 
schemes. If we do not wish our rooms to 
contain an ill-assorted grouping of incon- 
gruous colors we must fix upon some 
general scheme which we can carry 
through in a way to provide pleasure 
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and interest while not destroying har- 
mony. As the management of a scheme 
is quite as important as its choice, let us 
take a concrete instance. Suppose the 
colors chosen be yellow and blue. These 
colors may be used in different situations 
and in different quantities in the separate 
rooms, and the tones of each employed 
may vary considerably in such rooms as 
are not visible from one to the other. 
Furthermore, these colors should be 
relieved with others, which may also 
vary, so that the house is by no 
means a_ yellow-and-blue house, but 
we merely feel that a general unity has 
been secured. The articles on “ Putting 
Individuality into the American Home,” 
in the May—July issues of this magazine, 
treat so fully of the use of textiles and 
accessories that beyond the general 
principles just given it will not be neces- 
sary to go further into details. 

Both in England and here there is a 
modern style of decoration that is ex- 
ceedingly attractive, practical and easily 
managed. While based on the good old 
traditions, period furniture is not used, 
and there is a freshness, cleanness and 
spaciousness about it which especially 
commend it for the purpose we are con- 
sidering. In this mode the back- 
ground is kept extremely simple by 
the use of painted walls, the furni- 
ture is equally without ornament, 
save that of color, and the effect is 
gained by the use of brightly hued 
textiles. 

In England there seems to be 
greater team-work between decora- 
tors and furniture designers than 
here, and a living-room by two of 
the leaders in this style is illustrated. 
The decorative scheme is by Mr. 
Hall Thorpe, R. B. A., the cottage 
furniture is designed by Mr. Percy 
A. Wells, and the work executed by 
Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., Ltd., all of 
London. The floor is completely 
covered with a gray hair carpet, the 
furniture is a darker gray striped 
with blue, and the covering and rug 
are of blue relieved with rose in the 
stripes. In the pillows there are also 
other hues, (Continued on page 404) 


Decorative furniture and 

accessories. By courtesy 

of The Robert Graves Co., . 

New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


Anexcellent piece of modern 

painted furniture. Cour- 

tesy of William Leavens & 
Co., Boston. 


“Old-time” furniture pas 

much charm in the simple 

house or cottage. By cour- 

tesy A. L. Diament & Co., 

Philadelphia and New 
York. 














A Small House in a Unwersity Town. 


By RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
Photograths by Harry Shumway 


successful house is just as 

much a problem in creative 
art as writing a poem or painting 
a picture. The truth of this came 
to me with new force while | was 
making a pilgrimage recently to 
the house shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Berkeley Place is a street that 
starts* as unobtrusively as any 
street ever started and then, al- 
most immediately, it tranquilly 
stops. We can imagine it of a 
spring morning feeling a gentle 
wanderlust, starting out, and 
then running almost at once into 
a great estate of old trees and old 
traditions, saying to itself, “ Well, 
1 can’t do any better than this!” 
and stopping there. 

The home is located just where 
the street stopped and the neigh- 
boring great estate might be its 
dooryard, but it isn’t. The 
Berkeley Place house feels ex- 
tremely friendly toward the old 
estate but, just the same, it has 
grown a separating hedge of priv- 
et, for this house is self-contained, 
as every self-respecting house 
ought to be, and besides, has old trees of 
its own. 

| have said that building a house is as 
much creative art as writing a poem. We 
can have infinite treasure in a little room. 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart in a son- 
net. The owners of the Berkeley Place 
house have expressed their personality in 
their house, which is neither new nor very 
old, very large nor very small, and the 
grounds around it cannot compete with 
the great estate next it. Yet age and size 
and spaciousness are among the impres- 
sions made on a visitor. It’s all a matter 
_of arrangement, of spacing, of pattern, of 
proportion. 

Tulips were over at the season | visited 
the place; but the blossoms on many a 
lilac hedge were still hanging on bravely. 
Spireeas were at their best everywhere, 
and these, perhaps, were what character- 
ized the spot that morning—these and 
the new leaves on the old trees, the grate- 
ful shade and the spring sunshine. 

Up the short length of Berkeley Place 
| went, turned at the last house on the 
left, walked along an old brick path, 
stopped under an old hood or door-porch 
and lifted an old knocker in an old iron- 
studded door. That hood or door-porch 
—which must have a technical name if | 


I’ seems to me that building a 


An Example of Creative Building 


Allen W. Jackson, Architect. 





One of the great charms of Eng- 
lish work is largely due to the em- 
phasis it places on detail. Even the 
mass of the house 1s broken up into 
a collection of masses or perhaps a 
composition of masses. The de- 
signer of English work whether an 
Englishman or an American never 
hesitates to break up his plan into as 
many irregular parts as the site for 
which-he is planning permits. The 
more irregular the setting for the 
house, the more irregular the .bouse 
he designs for it. Even when the 
lot is simple, though he may make 
bis plan as a whole simple in its 
general lines, he almost always 
breaks these simple lines with sub- 
ordinate masses which make for 
greater interest. This picture shows 
a typical example. The strong 
porch and the projecting bay in the 
second story are not essential in the 
plan as awhole, but the architect has 
given them an interest, by bis treat- 
ment of them, which justifies their 

use. 
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Paul R. Frost, Landscape Architect 


could only think of it—is typical 
of the whole house. Old slates 
of the roof, old tiles of the 
floor, carved timbers, plaster of 
just the right texture, door not too 
thickly studded with nails just 
the right size—not a single detail 
of these | have mentioned does 
one especially notice as he waits, 
protected from sudden shower or 
too ardent sunshine, for the an- 
swer to his knock. What one 
gets is a general impression of 
hospitality. 

There is no adventitious orna- 
ment on or in this house. In 
general type it is English. It 
might be called Jacobean, per- 
haps, but the architectural style 
of the house does not stand out 
any more than anything else. 
Subordination of parts, unified 
effect, harmony—this is what 
gives the house its air of age and 
spaciousness, of refreshment and 
peace. 

Details are good when you 
notice them last instead of first— 
that gives a person the fun of 
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The plan here is not of the house only, but of house and 
grounds combined; each is conceived as a part of the other. 
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The end of the house is con- 
ceived as a simple plaster 
wall which is made inter- 
esting by the shadows cast 
by the trees in their contrast 
with the strong spots of sun- 
light. In itself, the end of 
the house is made interesting 
by the heavy second story 
projection, which casts adeep 
shadow, and by the dark 
values of the windows. 

















The interest here again is largely that of con- 
trasts of values or materials. The light value 
and interesting texture of the wall are empba- 
sized by the dark shadow under the bay and by 
the dark window. The brick of walk and 
terrace, interesting in itself, is more so by 
reason of its contrast with the plaster. The 
furniture, Cou? probably taken in during the 
rain, 1s nevertheless a marked element of the 
composition as a whole. 






































The planting (and flowers) bas its greatest value 
in being contrasted with the light value of the 
plaster walls. The walls for greater interest 
are broken up into the plaster of the lower part 
and the wood of the upper part. The direct 
value of the group of windows gains by its 
concentration into a single spot and by its 
position in the wall. The lattice is decorative 
as well as useful and is probably added for 
enrichment of effect. 
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of our closets are de- 





discovery. For exam- 
ple, | discovered later 
that the initials of the 
owners were carved 
hospitably on the tim- 
bers at either side of the 
hood. But through an 
error the initials of the 
man of the family had 
been carved on both 
sides. For the benefit 
of my feminist readers, 
| hasten to state that 
some day this is going 
to be changed. 

The hostess herself 
opened the door to my 
knock, welcoming me 
into a reception hall of 
dull brown wainscoting 
and English wallpaper 
copied from an old de- 
sign. Intellingmeabout 





signed for special use. 
Our bathrooms are 
complete but not very 
large. Withus, atleast, 
this plan of space saving 
has worked very well. 
Furthermore, with one- 
maid service, it seemed 
a pity to’ waste space 
on back stairs, so we 
arranged our stairway 
so that anyone using it 
would not be seen from 
any of the rooms.”’ 
This sounded magi- 
cal. We were standing 
by the stairway, its 
balustrade ending in a 
lovely Kirchmeyer 
carving, and | glanced 
at the doorways open- 
ing into the hall. | 








her house, she began 
with practical details. 

“Our problem,” she said, “was 
really a small-house problem—the 
economy of space, and we solved it 
a little differently from the way 
most people do. We decided to 
sacrifice closet space and bath-room 
space to living-room space. We put 
closets wherever we could and most 


Here the wood walls, purposely subdued and dark, are used 

chiefly as a background to the large and rich light fireplace 

motive. The shadows of the mantel created by the detail and 
the progections give the interest due to variety. 


The beam ceiling, battery of casement windows and furniture 

create effect of living-room of Colonial days rather than of 

living-room in modern house of English design—undoubtedly 
desired and planned effect. 


saw that | could use 
the stairway without 
anyone in any of the rooms being 
the wiser. It was a case of ex- 
tremely clever placing. 

“What we wanted most,” the 
hostess went on, “was as much 
southwestern exposure as possible, 
so all the living-rooms of the house 
—I mean the (Continued on page 4oo) 
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A Pennsylvania Colonial Homestead 
By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


HE roses were in bloom when 

I went out to Walnut Grove 

Farm, and the old spring- 
house was a mass of— But to 
communicate its old-time beauty | 
must begin at the beginning, and 
this, for America, was a long time 
ago. 

In 1682, the year that Penn 
landed, a log-cabin was built upon 
this property—the first to be set- 
tled in Horsham township, then a 
wilderness some sixteen miles north 
of the newly founded city of Phila- 
delphia. A family of Palmers, 
English mill-wrights from Surrey, 
made this their home, and their 
craftsmanslike characteristics were 
at the very beginning shown in their 
not being satisfied with the usual 
hewn logs and in using sawn logs 
for theirnew abode. This quality of 
craftsmanship evidently persisted, 
for when their descendants built the 
new house in 1792 they put into it 
such admirable workmanship that 
foundations, walls, and the solid 
sawn-oak joists and beams are 
unimpaired today. The farm was 
occupied by this one family till 
1859, and the present owner so 
considers himself but “the third 
tenant.” 

It is with his discriminating taste 
and skill that we have most to do; 
for he had a problem upon his 
hands which will in a practical way 
interest many readers of THE 
House BEAUTFIUL. 

There was something of romance, 
too, in his acquisition of the prop- 
erty, as it is also one more illustra- 
tion of the truth that it is the man 
who keeps his eyes open who in this 
world gets what he wants. For he 
had had an ideal of a country place 
of modest, homelike character, and, 
being a collector, one snowy after- 
noon in March, 1915, he came here 
to attend an advertised sale of 
furniture. When he returned home 
he answered his sister’s question, as 
to what he had bought, with: “Oh, 
nothing much—a desk, the old brass 
candlestick and kettle and—the 
farm!” 

The property had been neglected, 
and the environs of the house may 
best be described as a jungle. How 
faithfully the word fits the case 
may be imagined when from any 
lower window it was impossible 
to see the beautiful country of 
which there are now long vistas 
in every direction. Where is now 
the sunken garden was a gulley 


From the living-room 
through the front door and 
across the sward to the 
white gate. The stone plat- 
form described is visible just 
outside the door. 
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From the dining-room 

through the rear door to the 

arbor-gate. The gate-leg 

table is a fine original of 

the Cromwellian period, 
about 1655. 





filled with débris and underbrush. 

The problem presenting itself is 
easily realized. To carry out so 
faithfully the old-time spirit in the 
surroundings of such a house would 
be difficult enough for the modern 
mind if the grounds were unen- 
cumbered. One could, however, 
then plan as he studied the situa- 
tion: “a tree there, shrubbery 
there, a wall here and a hedge over 
yonder;” but, facing a mass of 
tangled foliage, through which a 
clear view is impossible, what shall 
one leave and what clear away! 
And when the clearing has been 
accomplished how likely that a bush 
which, amidst the jungle, seemed 
rightly situated should now be 
found just enough “out” on one 
side or the other to be an annoy- 
ance, so requiring transplanting or 
“bolstering up” with others. 

Fortunately Mr. Frick was not 
possessed with the modern spirit 
of inconsiderate hurry, and _ his 
plan of studying a situation thor- 
oughly before taking action has 
probably given him a better result 
in a short space of time than if he 
had recklessly removed and then 
tried to remedy inevitable errors. 
One experience is both amusing 
and illuminating. Being rather 
undecided as to the advisability of 
a hedge in a certain position, and 
beans being at that time in course 
of planting in the vegetable garden, 
he ran a line of beans, for trial, 
along the questionable route. The 
experiment worked, and a hedge is 
now there. 

The approach to the house is by 
a long private lane through open 
fields, in which, with its surround- 
ing trees and huge barns, it appro- 
priately nestles. There is no evi- 
dence of there having been a differ- 
ent approach in the past, and it 
must have been the old English 
characteristics of its owners which 
led them to use the more carefully 
squared stone in the now mellow 
old gray walls on the retired side of 
the house and there to put in 
molded window-frames, while plain 
ones were considered good enough 
for the front! Undeniably, too, it 
is on this retired side that the most 
interesting work of the present 
owner has been done, for the na- 
tural advantages of slope and foli- 
age have offered superior facilities. 
The view up this slope to the house, 
shown in one of the illustrations, is 
a picture in its composition and 
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i R. J. Weckerly 
The front of the house, showing the platform 
built by the present owner. 


The old spring-house (left), showing The bird-basin (below) of a solid block 
the arrangement of trellis. of stone three feet, eight inches across. 





light and shade of—not a “show place,”’ but the modest and beautiful 
farmhouse and grounds its owner wished it to remain. The path, in 
former times simply a rough incline, is now broken by series of steps; 
the big clumps of box carry out the ancient effect as no other shrub- 
bery could do, and about the trunks of some of the huge trees is 
planted the large-leafed plantain-lily—in season a mass of blue. To 
the right of trees and foliage shown in this picture, between it and the 
fields beyond, a wide grass-walk joins the stretch of sward in front of 
the house. 

In the foreground is now the sunken-garden, more fully shown in 
another picture, surrounded by—can we imagine it is a new wall? The 
stone is laid in primitive manner without mortar, and in the right-hand 
wall, as one faces the house, is set a bird-basin. But this basin, three 
feet; eight inches across, and carved out of one block of stone weighing 
perhaps six hundred pounds, was once the kitchen sink of another old 
house not far away. 

The edge of this garden is the site of the log-cabin built in 1682. 
Above the wall is luxuriant foliage, while its base is hidden by old- 
fashioned flowers and clambering vines. Above the steps in the rear, 
opposite the house, is a new arbor with seats and gate of Colonial design 
and painted white, as is the woodwork of the house itself. 

At the left of the enclosure is the old spring-house, of necessity 
new-roofed in shingles matching the former ones, and purposely 
shown,. for the benefit of my readers, before the roses had covered 
the trellis with their blooms. The lower portion of this building is 
a new addition in the same stone, housing the pumping-machinery 
for the water-supply of the house. Beyond the mass of peonies at 
its edge the ground drops rapidly, so that upon the further side the 
spring-house is of two stories, with an outside terrace or wide plat- 
form of heavy stone flagging enclosed with a low wall. 
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R. J. Weckerly 
View of the house on the retired side—the impor- 
tant side in the old days. 


Angular view of the rose-arbored gate The sunken garden (right) with bench 
with seats (see lower photograph). and beehive, and bird-basin. 


From the bird-basin a stone-bordered waterway, for the overflow, 
runs through the grass-centred garden, and this is joined by the water 
from the spring, spreading into a large pool in the field beyond and 
finding its outlet in the brook which, here beginning, is the headwater 
of the famous Pennypack Creek. 

No masonry encloses this pool, sensibly left with its natural banks, 
but occasional clumps of flowering raspberry, purple loose-strife, and 
other shrubbery have been disposed about its edge and reflect in its 
surface. In the spring the hillside between pool and house is a field of 
daffodils, planted one knows not when, but now coming up year by 
year. On the left is a most interesting grove of young elm trees sprung 
from seeds wafted down the hillside and across the pool from the big 
elm on the ridge up toward the house. Among these seedlings is 
ensconced a stack of beehives, and, judging from the number of its 
occupants, the neighborhood must be an exceedingly warm one when 
they decide to swarm. 

On returning to the front of the house we find there not a porch but 
a pent-eave (as also in the rear) and beneath this a wide platform or 
terrace, there built by the present owner. This is of flag with wide 
mortar joints, and raised a step above the sward. This word is ad- 
visedly used rather than “lawn,” so suggestive of the nouveau riche 
suburban villa, for, while these grounds are carefully kept, we find a 
refreshing absence of the painfully “gardened-up”’ effect of which one 
grows so weary in newer settlements. Among the many further im- 
provements to be made will be a curved stepping-stone walk across this 
sward to the side gate. The enclosure is by a hedge, within which are 
border beds of old-fashioned flowers. 

_ The lower portion of the house probably antedates the present main 
building by sixty or seventy years; the big barn is dated 1790; and in 
the far gable of the larger building are the initials (Continued on page 416) 























Along the Winding Onega River 


Among the Log-Houses of Northern Russia 


WIDE river winding _ tediously 
through a land low, flat and lonely. 
No habitation save for the few 
villages perched on high knolls, well above 
the floods of spring. An overtowering 
summer church, a snug, low winter 
church, a score or two of gray log houses. 
Round about the town, farm plots with 
rail fences—beyond these, stretching away 
indefinitely, bog and forest. Trees and 
trees with never a house—and where the 
houses are, never a tree. 

In the forest: fir and silvery white 
birch—and slender straight-boled pine, 
beautiful growths with gorgeous mustard- 
colored bark. In the village: a cluster of 
trees around the pair of churches—but 
aside from these, not one to be found. 

The houses are long and low. The 
streets are unusually broad; for fires often 
break out, and this breadth prevents their 
spreading. There is little grass in sight, 
little of anything pleasant. When winter 


breaks up, 

and during A 
the rainy Ps 
months, the ae 


whole village 
is one vast 


barnyard. £ 

In winter a 
the snow lies Un, 
deep in the vt 
streets. The 


ice on the 
river is feet ; 
thick. The *%. 
cold is far be- 

low zero, coat- - 


‘ id 
Se om" ~_- 
‘ a , > 
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horses with 
rime, hanging 
hoar-frost on the 
beard of the peasant, 
and glazing the tiniest twigs 
in the churchyard with crystal. 

A north wind blows down from the 





cruelly cold. One marvels that any human 
being should choose to live here as long as there 


remains any other place. 


The peasant’s domik, or “houseling,” as he calls it, is a 
compact little pile with dwelling and barn under the same 


By EDWIN BONTA, Architect 


sheltering roof—huddled together, as it 
were, for mutual warmth. 

Our peasant has probably built it him- 
self. There were straight pine logs to do 
with; his wits, his hand-wrought axe— 
and very little more. 

How tight and secure the heavy walls 
are—each log straight and true, and care- 
fully hollowed out to seat on its fellow. 
How thoroughly he has caulked between 
them with hemp, against the wind and 
fine, driving snow. And those dove- 
tailed joints, how beautifully they are 
fitted; each one perfect, no two alike. 
And all done with his -old axe. One 


fancies him pleased with himself at every 
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one he finished—pictures him, at the 
close of day, after he has put up the axe 
and pulled on his old coat, coming back 
for one more look at that last joint—and 
then glancing back over his shoulder for 
another. 

The little house shows on its face what 
you may expect to find within. Reading 
the tiers of log-ends down the side; here, 
a big room across the front; next, a wide 
hall; and back of that the barn. 

The tight little windows are fitted in 
winter with double sash. See how they 
have pulled themselves way up the side 
of the wall—and of course the floor has 
followed them. It has climbed up just as 
high as it could and still leave head-room 
inside—climbed up to where it is warm 
and cosy under the low ceiling, high above 
the deep, drifting snow, well off the damp 
muddy ground of spring and fall. And 
in summer, when the sun is fearfully hot, 
the windows find themselves cool under 
the great overhanging eaves. In winter 
these eaves are weighted down with snow, 
looking for all the world as if it belonged 
there, as if it were part of the cosiness. 

How fortress-like the tiers and tiers of 
logs under these high windows. When the 
young peasant built his house,—for his 
bride, perhaps,—he really made it a little 
castle; a very modest one indeed, but none 
the less a stronghold against all the un- 
pleasantnesses of North Russian climate. 
The house is not a narrow one but for 
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all that 
there is no 
room on the front 
for the doorway. Who 
could think of a doorway 
where there is such an ideal 
place for the living-room, with a 
long row of windows looking out on 

the life of the village? A child stands 


close to the inside sash, face pressed against 
the window-pane: the house stands close to the 
street, its facade crowded tight up to the narrow 
plank footpath, windows alert to catch everything 
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that goes on up and down 
the way. And lest the frost 
should cut off that precious 
view, little glasses of chem- 
icals are buried in the 
downy cotton-wool bolsters 
tucked between the sturdy 
double sashes. 

The logs are unpainted. 
Stripped of their bark, they 
are left to weather gray or 
brown as they will. The 
window-casings are painted 
white, and the gables are a 
gay with brilliant colors, 3h 
white ptedominating. The 
commonest schemes are 
vermilion, pea green and Be 
cerulean blue on white; al} 
emerald green and cerulean ee: 


+ 


; a 


blue on white; Indian red, ‘ 
Hooker’s green and white. \ 
The verge boards are =a 


touched with stripes of the 

crude color. The soffits are 

treated with long stripes, checkerboards 
and often medallions with floral designs. 
The doorways and their sheltering porches 
are also decorated with similar colors. 

On the inside, as well, the stout logs 
show themselves unpainted and with a 
rich brown grain, as of weathered cypress. 
At the entrance steps is a simple but well- 
turned balustrade, also unpainted. 

In the living-room, the only room, 
everything again is without paint—floor, 
walls, ceiling, all; and all showing the rich 
brown grain of the pine. And what a 
soft background for the whitewashed 
walls of the great stove, the white window- 
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curtains, the red hangings of the four- 
poster bed, and the shiny brass of the 
washing-vessels and samovar. 

The inside windows are neatly caulked 
for the winter, and sealed up with 
strips of paper glued over the joints. 
A tiny fortochka in one inside and outside 
sash lets in all the fresh air thought neces- 
sary. Sometimes this is left shut, the 
fire burns low, and the entire family per- 
ish in their sleep from charcoal fumes. 

In the glazed cupboard there is sure to 
be a shapely brass candlestick or two, 
and in the “beautiful corner” the ikon— 
sometimes an elaborate folding ikon of 










cast brass—and perhaps a sanctuary 
lamp. Russian cast-metal work is a 


joy to behold. In the drawers of the 
cupboard is more or less of exquisite 
hand-worked lace and bed linen; on the 
shelves in the far corner behind the stove, 
shining copper pots and pans. 

This is not one particular house, it is 
any house. They arealikein plan—even in 
the arrangement of the furniture. Little 
outposts on the borderland of humanity— 
who will say that they are not “archi- 
tecture,” humble as it may be: faithful 
little records of life—its joys, hardships, 
monotony—under the Northern Lights? 


“Back to the Log” by Richard Bowland Kimball 








O doubt about it! 
Something has sim- 
ply got to be done to 

knock out the high cost of 
building. If you’re a capi- 
talist, it’s all very well— 
you can afford to build. 
If you’re a laboring man, 
it’s all very well—you can 
afford to build. But suppose 
you happen to be a writer 
or an artist or a professor 
or a minister? If you hap- 
pen to belong to the intel- 
lectual poorer classes, how 








The advantages of living in a 
single log pique the imagina- 
tion with infinite possibili- 
ties. ee. 
Soon we shall all go house- 
hunting with axes. We shall 
explore the primeval woods 
looking for the tree that best 
answers our physical and 
spiritual needs. Instead of 
searching for dryads, we shail 
seek to become dryads our- 
selves. If we happen to be 
a man of middle-aged girth, 
we shall probably select a 
patriarchal elm or willow. 








in time, or eternity, can 
you ever expect to build a 
house and home? 

Our artist, being an artist, has felt this 
problem poignantly and in the accom- 
panying illustration he has solved it with 
triumph. He has started a movement 
and the slogan of it is not “Back to the 
Land!’ but “Back to the Log!” 

The kind of log house our artist has 


By Clifton Meek 


; 


visualized is something much simpler and 
more sylvan than the log camps of Maine 


or the Adirondacks, with open plumbing ° 


and steam heat, something more primi- 
tive even than the log cabins of pioneers. 
This is an age of individual service— 
towels of a size for a single ablution, 
handkerchiefs designed for a single blow. 


If we’re a coquettish young 
thing it will be a beech or birch sapling 
with fetching decorations of ground pine 
and pigeon berries. But in either case, 
the principle would be the same. 

In the neatly hollowed tree-trunk, we 
would relax and invite our souls. With 
feet projecting from one end and head 
projecting from the (Continued on page 420) 





Photographs by Darling 


The modern additions here, the porch, the dormers, the pergola, do not conceal the old house to which they are appended. Modern additions are 
necessary and desirable if modern ways of living are to be maintained, but they are a practical rather than an esthetic improvement to any good old 
house, and the problem is how to achieve them as inconspicuously as possible. 


The Little “Gate House” at Farmington, Connecticut 
By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


UST on the edge of the lovely 
town of Farmington, Connecti- 
cut, noted for its majestic elms, 

stately Colonial mansions and aristo- 
cratic mien, is a little: white cottage, 
so hidden by tall trees and a mass of 
shrubbery as to afford from the street 
only the most tantalizing glimpses of 
quaint roof-lines, glistening clapboards 
and cheerful many-paned windows. 
Between the locust-hedged pathway 
leading to the house is caught the re- 
flection of the polished brass knocker 
on the old Dutch door and, rising 
above it, the broken arch of the hooded 
porch with other entrancing details 
symbolic of the age in which it was 
built. 

Known to the community as the 

Gate House, because it was once the 


lodge of the big estate of which it still The lattice is added to balance the added porch. When 
forms a part, and now the summer the lattice is overgrown, the dark green of the vines will . 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. add the desired weight to this:side of the composition. more head-room in the chambers with- 


Genung of New York, the little dwell- 
ing forms one of those Colonial gems to be found only in rare 
instances, for besides its old-time charm, it is the sanctuary of a 
rare and interesting collection of heirlooms that has been handed 
down from the Genung and Backus families from the beginning 
of the Colonies. None of the relics is less than one hundred and 
twenty-five years old, and some date back to the time when the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed in Plymouth in 1620. There is but one 
“modern” piece, a chair, which, as the owner naively adds, is 
“but forty years old.” 

According to Julian Gay, a New England antiquary, the 
house is one of the oldest in Farmington. This would place the 
date somewhere in the neighborhood of 1700, and since the house 
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is “built around the chimney” as the 
saying goes, showing it belonged to 
the second period of Colonial house 
construction, this is undoubtedly the 
case. It, with one other probably of 
the same age across the road, was 
taken over when the property was 
bought by Richard Bissell, who still 
owns it and who, by the way, formerly 
owned and occupied the Mark Twain 
house at Hartford. 

The house had already been re- 
modeled when, at the outbreak of the 
War, Mr. Genung, who is Literary 
Editor of the Macmillan Publishing 
Company, was called to Washington 
as a member of the War Labor Board, 
and Mrs. Genung took it to house her’ 
Colonial treasures. Fortunately, those 
in charge of the alterations exer- 
cised considerable restraint in the 
operation, raising the roof to allow 


out spoiling the lines, adding a porch 
and a pergola, so that with the installation of new plumbing it 
possessed all the advantages of modern construction yet still 
retained the pleasing simplicity of the Colonial. 

Once you pass the hospitable portal of the strap-hinged Dutch 
door and enter the low-ceiled room with its cavernous chimney 
place and ancestral furnishings, time has turned back in its 
flight and you are living in the days of the Colonies when people 
were more concerned with what went on inside their homes than 
what happened without. And so, when you ‘sink into a low, 
rush-bottomed rocking-chair, you are not in the least surprised 
to hear Mrs. Genung say, “ My great, great grandmother rocked 
all her babies in that little chair, and that was a great many 
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either of furniture or 





The furniture is not 
all of the same peri- 
od, but all of it ts old, 
and, taken together, 
does evenmoreto give 
an old atmosphere to 
the house than the 
house itself. There 
is a museum-like in- 
terest bere, due to the 
great number of old 
and good pteces 


: years ago.” You 
gaze at the 
| little chair with 
‘ renewed inter- 
est and experi- 
ence no difficulty 
in believing the 
truth of thestate- 
ment, for it bears 
all the earmarks 
of age, and then, 
it is just the sort 
of a chair a 
woman would se- 
lect for the pur- 





of bric-a-brac. One 
would like to exam- 
ine each piece crit- 
ically. Yet one 
would not have the 
feeling in doting so of 
being in a museum, 
because the pieces 
have been composed 
into a livable home- 
like interior. 


mother would say 
“Go to the May- 
flower table and 
bring me a book’ 
or whatever it 
was she wanted, 
| always re- 
sponded with 
alacrity, for | 
well knew my 
pains would be 
rewarded by 
some of the de- 
lectable lemon 
drops she kept 














pose, low and 
comfy, with nothing to hinder her cuddling the little one close 
to her side in a strong tender embrace. 

Nor does there seem any incongruity in hearing your hostess 
speak of the Mayflower table as casually as if it were a porch 
rocker, for she has lived with it all her life. “Some of the pleas- 
antest recollections of my childhood are centred around that 
table,” remarked Mrs. Genung reminiscently, “for when my 


there. But the 
word Mayflower didn’t mean a thing to me. | thought it was 
some kind of wood like mahogany, of which most of the furni- 
ture was made; so, one day, as | got older and my curiosity was 
aroused, | asked my mother what Mayflower meant. She was 
horrified. [t was like asking her what the Bible was. 

“*Child, what a question,’ she exclaimed. ‘Come here and 


I’ll tell you, for some day that table will be yours and you should 
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know all about it;’ 
whereupon she drew 
me to her and told 
me the story of how 
the Puritan Fathers 
first stopped in Hol- 
land before sailing 
for America and of 
the tradition that 
Governor Carver 
bought the table 
and brought it with 
him to Plymouth 
and of how it finally 
came into the pos- 
session of Samuel 
Backus, my Puritan 
ancestor, who was 
a passenger on the 
same ship. He took 
it with him to the 
‘Plantation of 
Norwich’ where he 
settled, and it fin- 
ally came down to 
me.” 

The Mayflower 
table is what used 
to be called a case 





Not everyone who acquires an old house has 
the appropriate old things to furnish it with, 
and outstandingly what the average person 
lacks in appropriate furnishings is china. 


of drawers, of walnut veneered, with 
an edge of sycamore. It has cabriole 
legs and curious brass handles and is 
still in excellent condition except for 
the fact that at some period the top 
was covered with a square of green 
baize and a lower shelf added to keep 
the legs from spreading. And of 
course, following ancient tradition, 
there was a secret drawer in which 
was found an interesting and valuable 
family record compiled by Samuel 
Backus. 

The little hand-made book, age- 
stained and yellow as parchment, 
was written toward the end of the old 
Puritan’s life and begins, “1, Samuel 
Backus, an aged man, came to the 
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is about as it was originally. 





Though many things about this house have necessarily been altered it is probable that this fireplace 


changes, but if so it now appears to have been restored. 
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It may have been bricked up at one time and have undergone other 
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Plantation of Nor- 
wich in 1643;” then 
follows an intimate 
personal narrative 
of births, marriages, 
deaths and impor- 
tant events from 
the time he settled 
in this country to 
the time of his 
death. 

The Genungs, 
who were of Eng- 
lish origin and 
spelled the name 
variously as Gin- 
ning, Jennyngs and 
later Genung, came 
to this country at 
an early date and 
settled in Wind- 
ham, Connecticut. 
Jonathan Ginning, 
Mr. Genung’s an- 
cestor, was the first 
white man with a 
family to settle in 
the town. Curi- 
ously enough, Wil- 





The library, which is housed in the garage. 
We very seldom see a room in which the 
purpose of it is so clearly recognized and 
so frankly and exclusively announced. 


liam Backus, one of Mrs. Genung’s 
forbears also lived there and it came 
about that the families were closely 
associated. An ancient brass and 
copper warming-pan of unusual pat- 
tern hanging beside the living-room 
chimney in the Gate House which 
formerly belonged to John Cate, the 
regicide, led Mrs. Genung to tell the 
story of how Cate who lived in Wind- 
ham gave a sum of money to buy a 
silver service for the church which 
William Backus financed and Jona- 
than Ginning. carpenter, built. 
In'the,old houses that were “built 
aroufid ‘the chimney’’’ the fireplace 
was ‘the important:-feature of the 
room and the (Continued on page 410) 











A Small House Which Revels 


By MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





Photographs by Darling 


N these days, when kitchens have no 
servants and the gardener is one’s 
self, it is refreshing to find this small 

place so adequately providing the joys of 
a larger home. 

The lot borders the golf links at the 
back and slopes down to the street, but 
is retained some five feet above the street 
level and entered by steps from the side- 
walk. The house, framed by old oaks 
and ash trees, is set at the top of the slope. 
The ground in front is terraced about 
fifteen feet to give the house a feeling of 
stability on the slope. From here the 
lawn extends all the way to the street 
unbroken by the entrance path, for this 
goes in at one side. 


























in Flowers 













The drying-yard is behind the house, 
directly outside the kitchen. A little 
path goes out through the bit of woods 
to the links and to a strip of reserve 
flowers and vegetables in the open. Ferns 
and rock plants grow on this side of the 
house. 

The uncovered porch at the side serves 
as a summer retreat in the shade of pines 
and spruces, and as a foil to the gay color 
of the front terrace garden. 

This little garden of flowers in front of 
the house is the most distinctive feature 
of the place, and the whole house fairly 
smiles with flowers. The window-boxes 
above offer pink petunias and daisies that 
echo the color of the 





Thick shrubbery and 
trees shut out neighbors 
on both sides as well as 
passersby on the street, 
except for one delightful 
glimpse as they pass the 
entrance steps. 

This boundary shrub- 
bery becomes a feature 
in itself and is planted 
to give a dominant in- 
terest for every season 
—from the yellow daffo- 
dils and lilacs in the 
spring to the red-fruited 
viburnum for fall color. 
The two apple trees at 
the left of the terrace are 
extremely well placed to 
cover an awkward cor- 
ner of the terrace slope, 
and to frame in the 
house from the front. 
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radiant phlox below. 
There .are hollyhocks, 
achillea, veronica and 
roses—in fact, nearly all 
the flowers are there. If 
the house were larger 
and the flowers not so 
abundant they might 
seem too trivial and too 
fragile for its founda- 
tion. As it is they seem 
rather an embodiment 
of its spirit—intimate, 
personal, beautiful—as 
they cast their nodding 
shadows on the gray 
stucco wall and breathe 
sweet fragrance to the 
incoming guest—here, 
in very truth, express- 
ing what someone has so 
aptly termed “the Wel- 
come of the Garden.” 


% 








A Gardener’s Cottage on a Large Estate 


Frank A. Bourne, Architect 


HE plan of this gardener’s 

cottage resembles recent Eng- 

lish cottage plans, particularly 
in regard to keeping a very small 
reception room that can be thrown 
into a long living-room with the 
dining-table at the end nearest the 
kitchen. In this house the owner 
wished to have the china closet 
omitted and appear as a dresser in 
an alcove off the living-room. Ordi- 
narily the partition would be carried 
across, as shown on the plan, and 
this space would be a separate china 
closet with two doors between the 
living-room and the: kitchen. 

The living-room is twelve by 
nineteen feet. The fireplace alcove 
is nine and a half by four feet, mak- 
ing the total width of the living- 
room sixteen feet. The partition 
shown on the plan between the living- 
room and serving-room was omitted, 
so that, as built, the living-room was 
practically sixteen by nineteen feet. 
For ordinary use, however, the sep- 
arate serving pantry would doubtless 
be preferred. 

The parlor, twelve by nine feet, 
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There is a little of the modern English Small 

House Plan in the arrangement of the floors. 

The curving out of the roof will be found in 
Canada as well as in New Jersey. 
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Thomas Ellison 


opens by double sliding doors into the 
living-room. The hall is nine by nine feet 
with staircase and passageway back to 
the kitchen. The kitchen is sixteen by 
twelve feet. 

On the second floor the owner’s sleep- 
ing-room is fifteen and a half by eighteen 
feet. Besides this there is a sleeping- 
room nine and a half by eighteen feet and 
one nine and a half by eight and a half 
feet. There are two closets in the own- 
er’s room, a linen closet and a hall closet. 
There is also ample storage room. The 
bathroom is seven by nine feet. 

The kitchen storage pantry, eight by 
ten feet, is taken out of the shed space. 
The large shed has proved to be one of the 
most useful parts of the house. 

The first floor is eight feet, six inches 
from floor to ceiling and the second floor 
is eight feet clear. The large columns 
supporting the roof overhang have been 
very distressing to some people, but as 
they have been acceptable to the owners 
of the house, and suit the taste of others, 
there is no reason why they cannot 
remain a good motive for other house- 
builders to use. 

This house is on the street-car line be- 
tween Mattapan and Randolph and 
makes an interesting corner at the 
street approach to the rest of the 
estate. 

If anyone is interested in looking at 
similar house-plans, they can be found in 
Baillie Scott’s book on Houses and Gar- 
dens; but there will be a far cry from them 
to this Americanized plan. 
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S often happens nowadays, a single piece of 
Furniture may suggest, by its unusual charm, 
the decorative scheme for an entire room. 


The dignified English Dining Room illustrated here 

is a case in point: the beautiful Walnut Furniture 
was inspired by an original Early XVIII Century 
console. . It is in the creation of just such delightful 
ensembles as this—from a seemingly unrelated piece 
perhaps—that the extensive exhibits in these Galleries 
invariably prove an unfailing source of inspiration. 


The pleasure of acquiring Furniture so uncommon 

in design, yet trueé in its character to historic 
precedent, is heightened here by the fact that its 
cost is in no instance prohibitive. 


EARLY ENGLISH. FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HANDWROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 


New Uork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


41(-421 MADISON AVENUE 


48 -49™ Streets ~ ~ New York City 
Formerly of West 324 Street 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


The New Outlook in Apple Production 


HE author of that 


American  classic— 
“An Island Garden” 
—used to expatiate upon 
the potency for beauty en- 
compassed by the small 
brown coating of-a poppy 
seed. It seemed to Celia 
Thaxter, as it must seem to 
every understanding soul, 
a miracle of Nature that 
from this microscopic 
sphere there should spring 
the effulgent beauty of a 
full-grown poppy plant— 
decorative leafage, graceful 
stalks, translucent petals 
revealing the glory of lovely 
colors, and the final formal 
beauty of the seed pods. 
To a contemplative mind 
familiar with the modern development in 
our knowledge of the laws of heredity and 
their application to horticulture there 
seems an even greater mystery in an 
apple seed. There it lies in your hand— 
a small, brown, pointed object, appar- 
ently worthless to the world. But you 
never can tell. Within that leathery 
covering there is an embryo apple tree 
and no man can say what potency of new 
creation it may contain. If you plant it 
and grow it to a fruiting tree probably it 
will produce only small 





Photographs by McFariand 


The home orchards of an 
earlier day were remark- 
able for the large num- 
ber of fine varieties of 
apples. They were of 
all seasons and colors. 
One of the best of the 
late autumn sorts is here 
pictured. Its name— 
Maiden’s Blush—sug- 
gests its beautiful red- 
pink color tones on a 
light background. 








Yellow winter apples ap- 
peal to us by their color as 
well as by their taste. 
Winter Banana is one of 
the newer varieties which 
has come to stay. It has 
large size, good color and 
fine quality. It is hardy 
in all but the most severe 
climates. 








the succeeding generations. Of late, 
however, there have been various scien- 
tific attempts to apply to apple breeding 
the laws of heredity which have. been 
worked out since the rediscovery of 
Mendel’s laws and the tremendous inter- 
est in all problems of heredity which has 
taken hold of the scientific world. 

Two of the most important experi- 
ments in producing new apples have been 
taking place at the experiment stations 
of New York and Canada, located at 
Geneva and Ottawa. 
Recent fruit exhibits have 
revealed some of the re- 
markable results of this 
work and have given a new 
impetus to fruit production 
all over America. 

In these experiments cer- 
tain definite crosses have 
been made with the idea of 
combining the excellence of 
the parents in the hybrid 
offspring. The results have 
been described at length in 
bulletins issued by each 
station. As is generally the 
case, the new varieties are 
slow in getting into the 
nursery trade, but they are 
surely on the way. 

Perhaps the most encour- 








aging thing that has devel- 





apples fit for cider—if 
happily in that day you are 
still permitted to crush the 
fruit for this delicious bev- 
erage—but possibly it may 
produce a variety of great 
value, new to the world and 
worthy to be perpetuated 
with an honorable name, 
even as in days long past the 
Baldwin, the Northern Spy, 
the McIntosh and a host of 
other splendid fruits were 
given to mankind. 

It is a curious fact that 
practically all of the older 
varieties of apples origi- 
nated as “ chance seedlings”’ 
—apples which Nature 
grew without assistance 
from man who simply found 
the good thing and passed 
it along for the benefit >f 








Such a combination of two of the finest of fruits—apples and strawberries—as 


here shown would delight the heart of any gardener. 
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oped in connection with the 
Geneva experiments is the 
discovery that the seedling 
apple is not naturally a 
worthless fruit. It has 
long been supposed that 
such seedlings usually re- 
verted to the wild apples of 
an earlier day, but Professor 
Hedrick assures us that 
nothing is more apparent 
than that they have inher- 
ited the characters of their 
immediate parents. 

“This is so markedly true 
that in the great majority 
of the offspring, one ac- 
quainted with the parents of 
several crosses can from 
tree and fruit tell the two 
parents. Ben Davis and 
‘McIntosh, for example, 
show in (Continued on page 418) 
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‘Mighty fine of you, Betsy, to think about my old smoking 4 a= 
: or) ies 
stand and refinish it so well! y ase 
‘Don’t flatter yourself, Tommy; it was purely selfish. That Cas MAW) 
old finish simply spoiled the whole room. Of course, I didn’ t OF 
dare throw it out, so I gave it a coat of Mahogany ‘ 61” 
Floor Varnish and now it harmonizes with our new things.”’ 
Don’t let a piece of furniture which always looks out of place, 
ruin the room. Just refinish it with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish. 


The difference between “61’’ and other varnishes, lies in the 
combined degree of wear-resistance and water-resistance. Some 























W) varnishes wear fairly well; some resist water. ‘‘61’’ does both. : \ 
N That is why it isso widely used for furniture, woodwork, linoleum ralite | y 
My and general household purposes. i 

**61’’ stains and varnishes in one operation. Unlike the many Vitrali alite / N 


common varnishes, the beautiful, semi-transparent, wood-stain 
j “61”’ colors flow off the brush without streaks or brush marks. 
| Send for color card, showing the colors; and sample panel, 
finished with “61.” Test the sample panel with a hammer. 
You may dent the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 
If you are building or decorating engage a good painter. He 
knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. 
P&L Varnishes are used by painters, Our Guarantee: If any Pratt 5 Lam- 
specified by architects and sold by paint bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
and hardware dealers everywhere. may have your money back. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 'Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


‘\ PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 77 S¢ 


Charm enters the 
room with Vitralite, 
the Long-Life En- 

amel, whether the | 
woodwork be dec- iN 
orated with White 
or the colorful 
new Tints which in- 
clude Ivory, Cream, 
Gray, Chinese Blue 
and Leaf Green. 
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Each square represents one hundred dollars. 





HIS farmhouse is to be built in the 
Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau, as a 
model for other people in the region, 
on the same principle as our American 
demonstration farms. It is to be used as 
an école ménagére where the children can 
be taught in the same kind of environ- 
ment as they would naturally live in. It 
will also be used as a recreational centre 
where both young and old may gather. 
The house was designed by a French 
architect. In the summer of 1917 the 
French Government and the International 
Committee for aiding in the recon- 


The squares which have been blackened in indicate the sum now on band— $8oo. 


show the amount still needed—$1 4,200. 


Your Neighbor in France 


Let us Make Five Thousand Dollars Our Goal This Month! Will You Help? 


the others in this contest, and this house 
took the first prize. ; 

This farmhouse will be a part of the 
foundation of permanent reconstruction. 
It will be a concrete expression of the 
interest of THE House BEAUTIFUL in help- 
ing those in France who have suffered such 
untold hardships during the Great War— 
an oasis of hope in this desert of destruc- 
tion. Here these folks will come for en- 
couragement from the women of the com- 
mittee, for new inspiration to tackle the 
hard work before them. Building this 


The remaining squares 





house may seem a very tiny thing to do, 
but, like the pebble dropped into the 
ocean, its influence will spread out and 
out in the good things it will bring to these 
people. 

Work on this house cannot be begun 
until five thousand dollars have been 
received. Now is the time it is needed. 
Can we not raise this sum this month? 
Let us make it a dollar month—send in a 
dollar ourselves and get our friends to 
send in a dollar. If each of our readers 
followed this plan there would be 

no longer delay in this important 





struction of the invaded regions 
thought it necessary ‘‘to authorize 
the reconstruction of the villages 
in a logical, hygienic and esthetic 
fashion.” To this end the Minister 
of Agriculture and the Under-Sec- 
retary of the Beaux Arts held a 
contest for typical plans of rural 
homes. M. Pierre Sardou led all 


Total Needed 
$15,000 





The ‘‘House Beautiful’’ French Fund 


8 Arlington St., Boston 17, Mass. 


Gentlemen : 
I enclose herewith............... dollars to be 


work. 

A list of the contributors, to this 
fund will be recorded in a book, 
which will eventually be sent to 
France to be kept in the house built 
by THE House BEAUTIFUL readers. 
Do you not want to send in a contri- 








contributed to the fund being raised for building the 
Pierre Sardou farmhouse. 


City. . . 








bution now? Remember noamount 
is too small. Every bit helps. 


Total Received 
$794.15 
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eo is the most popular room in the 
house. Its enameled furniture and 


trim, and bright hangings make it always 
bright and cheerful. 


It is not enough to simply specify “‘Enamel’’—the 
brand should be mentioned. If you specify 
JOHNSON’S PERFECTONE ENAMEL and 


UNDER-COAT for all interior trim—you are assured 
of a perfect finish—and the wearing qualities and covering 


capacity are of the highest. 
ENAMEL and 


JOHNSON'S PERFECTONE fnocrcoat 


Johnson’s Perfectone Under-coat gives the proper 
foundation for an enameled job. It is elastic—durable—non- 
porous—has great covering power—works freely under the 
brush—and dries hard in from 18 to 24 hours. 

Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel will not fade—chip— 
check—crack—or peel. The stock shades are White—Ivory— 
and French Gray. Our White is a soft, warm white which 
will blend in perfectly with your decorations and hangings. 
The Ivory and French Gray are the approved shades of the 
most discriminating decorators. 

JOHNSON’S goes farther—lasts longer and reduces the labor 
cost—so it proves more economical in the end. 

Write for our booklet, ‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 


Woodwork and Furniture”. _ It is full of valuable informa- 
tion. We will gladly send it to you FREE upon request. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory—Brantford, Ontario 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


The Apartment House-— Electrified 
By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 





\ ' YHAT can electric service 
do for families living in 
the apartment house— 
the cliff-dwellers of our complex 
modern civilization? How can 
they use electricity to simplify 
their household routine and solve 
the many curious housekeeping 
problems which trouble them? 
The natural restrictions of an 
apartment set a premium on the 
little conveniences and comforts 
which electricity bring into a 
home, and they should surely be 
applied and steadily enjoyed. 

The term apartment nowadays, 
of course, admits of considerable 
variety of construction. It may 
mean a suite of twenty rooms and 
eight baths in an exclusive resi- 
dential section; or it 
may mean the studio, 
kitchenette and bath to 
which many people are 
now being driven by 
high rents. But to most 
of us the word apart- 
ment means the circum- 
scribed abiding places 
of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of cliff-dwell- 
ers in our modern cities 
who struggle as best 
they may to comfort- 
ably maintain a ten- 
room-house family in a 
five- or six-room flat. 
The larger cities have 
long had interminable 
blocks solidly built up 
with such apartments. 
The smaller cities are 
now beginning to de- 
velop in the same direc- 
tion, but, fortunately, 
they have paid more 
attention to the zsthe- 
tic side of the question 
and have seen to it that 
their tenants get more 
in the way of light, air 


and privacy than is possible in the bigger, 


more congested metropolis. 


Then there is another class of apartment 
dwellers, rapidly growing in numbers. 
These are the people who are living in old 
houses converted into apartments of two, 


at < 
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This is a two-burner table electric range. 
operations going on at the same time. 





The picture shows four 


The left-hand unit is heat- 


ing the coffee pot and keeping the plates warm; the right hand unit is 
cooking potatoes (below) and roasting a small roast in the oven above. 


This washer is especially designed for use in small apartments. 
room as a kitchen chair; and may be used either in the kitchen or bathroom. 


bath. 
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three or four rooms, with kitchenette and 
It is quite the thing now to convert 
into apartments an old family mansion; a 
house too roomy for a single family in 
these days of the high price of fuel; a 
residence left behind when the social 





It takes about as much 


centre moved on. In certain 
sections of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston, thisis no novelty, 
for folks with artistic leanings 
have been quick to appreciate the 
comfortable and artistic qualities 
of the beautiful old rooms often 
found in these houses. 

The electrifying of the apart- 
ment home is therefore a subject 
of general interest that concerns a 
goodly number of the inhabitants 
of every large community. 

Of course, our cliff-dwellers will 
use electricity for illumination, 
and lighting an apartment, es- 
pecially a small apartment, is a 
simple proposition. Ceilings are 
relatively low, and the rooms 
themselves are not very large. 
This makes the use of 
portable lamps the ideal 
method of lighting. You 
need not have a centre 
lighting fixtureanywhere 
in the apartment if you 
have attractive . table 
and floor lamps placed 
at the effective points. 
Even in the tiny kitchen 
and the bathroom, wall 
lights will suffice. 

In the living-room 
there would be, perhaps, 
a tall floor lamp (al- 
though their use has 
been so overdone that 
they are hardly ad- 
vocated); or one of the 
newer chair lamps not 
quite so tall. There 
would be a table lamp 
and possibly a_ small 
desk lamp, all with 
shades harmonizing and 
throwing their mellow 
glow over the room. 
The hall—if the apart- 
ment boasts a_hall— 
might have a small con- 
sole table with a mirror 


hung above it and another small lamp 
casting a welcoming and hospitable light. 

Electrified candlesticks on the dining- 
table—of the proper height and ade- 
quately shaded—give plenty of illumina- 
tion and offer a most appealing method 
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“The COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO,U.S.A. 
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of lighting. Small decorative lamps an- 
swer well in the bedrooms. Here it is 
best to use lamps slightly larger than in 
the other rooms, say the fifty-watt white 
Mazda lamps with the milk-white pear- 
shaped bulbs—so that the 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
washing machine which you can use as a 
kitchen table when it is not washing 
clothes. There are several of this type on 
the market. But if your kitchen is so 
very small that the regular size machine 
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one time as the larger machines. But it is 
a thoroughly efficient little worker, with a 
capacity of three sheets or their equivalent. 
It operates exactly the same as the 
larger types. Hot water and soap chips 
are put into the machine. 





decorative shade will not ab- 
sorb too much of the light. 

With the relatively simple 
question of the lighting thus 
disposed of, we come to the 
real work of the household 
routine. Let us see what 
electricity can do to lighten 
these burdens. 
there is the cleaning. Taking 
care of an apartment is not 
like keeping a house clean. 
lhe house you can divide into 
upstairs and downstairs 
cleaning periods. The apart- 





First of all, = 


- j 





The clothes are dropped into 
the cylinder. The switch is 
turned on. Then in fifteen 
or twenty minutes they are 
ready to be hung up. If you 
have a relatively large wash- 
ing, you can fill the cylinder 
two or three times, and still 
complete the job much ahead 
of the scrub-board method 
and with much less expendi- 
ture of energy. This washer 
may be used in conjunction 
: with the usual one-piece sink 
and single tub found in small 
kitchens, or with the bathtub, 








ment needs cleaning as a 
whole more often, for every 
inch of space therein is in 
more constant use. This 
means extra time and labor for the apart- 
ment housewife unless she has that 
necessary labor-saver—the electric vac- 
uum cleaner. The best type of cleaner 
for the apartment is the small, light-weight 
machine. There are several very good 
makes of this type on the market, and 
they have the additional merit of being 
less expensive than the heavier ones 
designed for moderate and _ large-sized 
houses. 

The most practical way of using the 
electric cleaner in the apartment is to go 
right through the place two or three 
times a week, depending on the amount 
of dust there is to reckon with. Bare 
floors can be kept free of dust gatherings 
by running the cleaner over them; and 
the elimination of the broom 


This electric grill 1s baking griddle cakes and broiling bacon at the 
same time. 





This ts the ovenette used with the electric grill. This 
small oven can be used for baking and roasting. 


when the washing is done in 
the bathroom. 

Nearly everyone who lives 
in an apartment wired for electric service 
—and that, of course, means most of 
them—already has an electric iron, so the 
ease of operation and the convenience of 
this trusty friend need no elaborate 
explanation. The big point in favor of 
the electric iron in the apartment is that 
it may be used in any place where there is 
an electric socket—in the living-room, 
bedroom, bathroom or kitchen. It is 
equally convenient to press a lace collar, a 
dainty waist or to do the regular laundry 
for the family. 

Sewing is a problem in the apartment 
home, for it is a rare apartment that has 
room for a sewing-machine. Of course, it 
can be kept in the hall or dining-room if 
the bedrooms do not offer an extra inch 
of space. But a sewing-ma- 
chine is always recognizable 





means less furniture dusting. 
A good routine is to go over 
all the rugs in succession with 
the cleaner, and then over 
the bare floors if you have 
any rooms which dispense 
with floor coverings other 
than tiny rugs. Then go 
over the floor borders with 
the oil mop and dust the 
furniture. This notonly 
cleans the house; but more 
important still, keeps it clean! 
And it is easy work. 

Then there is the washing. 
It is hard to do the washing 
by hand in an apartment. 








no. matter how cleverly cam- 
ouflaged, and is decidedly out 
of place in any room but a 
sewing room. The electric 
sewing-machine, however, 
steers a clear course through 
these difficulties. They have 
been made so compact in 
recent years that a regular, 
standard type machine in its 
case, nowadays, is not much 
bigger than a_ typewriter. 
They are portable and can be 
carried easily from room to 
room and when not in use, 
put away in a closet or tucked 








It is expensive to send it to 
the laundry. Some _ people 
try to solve the problem by 
washing a little bit every day, thus avoid- 
ing a big wash-day. But it is a makeshift 
way. The electric washing-machine brings 
the ideal solution here. 

“But,” you say, “how can I| put an 
electric washing-machine in my apart- 
ment kitchen?” Your question has two 
answers. One is to invest in the type of 


Here the grill is serving as a toaster, and the pieces of toast already made 


| are being kept piping hot. 


cannot be squéezed in somehow, the best 
thing to do is to procure one of the special 
apartment type washers which take up 
no more room than a kitchen chair, and 
can be conveniently used either in the 
bathroom or kitchen. It is admittedly a 
small washer, this apartment type, and 
of course cannot do as big a washing at 


into a handy corner. They 
may be used on any table, 
and in spite of their small 
size, the best standard machines can now 
be secured thus electrified and will do the 
same kind of work which the older and 
more clumsy machines accomplish. 

Now comes the hard question that faces 
every apartment housewife—the matter 
of cooking. We all try to get around it 
some way—either (Continued on page 424) 
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in her Set- 


on a 72 per week 
dress allowance~ 


* The Western Electric Sewing Machine, whether you can afford more or 
less than this amount, will help to make your a!lowance go further. 


I met her last winter at a women’s club reception. 

I had noticed her the moment she came in, for the 
perfect taste of her costume—not in design alone but 
even more in those indescribable touches, which added 
such tone to her appearance. 

It was the half envious chatter of two women sitting 
beside me in the crowd that informed me of the part 
that electrical sewing had played in her story. 

It wasn’t until some time afterwards that I learned to 
know her well enough to get the details of just how much 
her Western Electric Sewing Machine had helped her to 
earn that sartorial reputation among her friends. 

Of course, I realize that a woman’s dress requirements 
are in relation to her social activities, and that what 
might be adequate for one “set’’ might be totally in- 
sufficient for another. 

But I think this little woman of whom I am writing 
is representative of a fair average among my readers. 
She lives in the suburb of a large middle-western city, 
and her circle is composed of young married people of 
average cultivation and refinement. I imagine the 
family incomes will range all the way from two to ten 
thousand a year, and the social life centers around church 
activities, a modest little country club, and an occas- 
ional tea or dance or card party. 

But let her tell her own story as she wrote it down at 
my request. 

ok & * * + 

“Some time ago,” she writes, ““my husband and I re- 
solved that we would apply the budget system to what- 
ever we spent. Under the item ‘clothing,’ four hundred 
dollars for the year fell to my share, which meant an 
average of about $7.70 per week. 


How she did it. 


“T set out with a will to stay within that limit 
and I have found that, not only is the amount ade- 
quate for my necessities, but I am actually wear- 
ing better quality clothing than when I depended 
entirely upon the ‘ready-made stores.’ But the 
only thing that made this possible was my West- 
ern Electric Sewing Machine. 

“The clothing itself is much more satisfactory, 
too, because when you make your own things 
you can adapt the design and style of expensive 


ready-made clothing to suit your own individuality. 


Isn’t it true that the secret of many a modish dress or 
gown often lies in the trimmings—apparent details like a 
plaited silk cuff, a tucked sleeve or a wrist band edged 
with lace? So I was especially glad when I learned that 
the Western Electric machine has a complete set of at- 
tachments—ruffler and shirer, hemmer, tucker, binder, 
edge-stitcher and underbraider—to add those finishing 
touches to my clothing that really mean correct style. 


he Best Dressed Woman 






a ve 


Table showing how one woman 
is dressing well on $7.70 a week 


Western Electric 


SEWING MACHINE MADE THESE: 



















Quantity Article Total Cost 
2 House dresses $5.00 
2 Afternoon dresses 39.50 - 
1 Street dress 15.30 
4 aists 12.50 
2 Petticoats 7.80 
4 Camisoles 3.25 
5 Underwear . 4.00 
3 Night dresses 3.00 

$90.35 





BOUGHT READY-MADE: 


2 Suits . ° . $100.00 

3 pr. Shoes . 24.00 

Hats ° 18.00 

8 pr. Stockings 15.00 

3 pr. Gloves . ° ° . 6.90 
Handkerchiefs, veils, 

corsets, etc. e ° - 18.75 

3182.65 

Total for 39 weeks $273.00 


(or $7.00 a week) 


The saving of 70c over the weekly average 
) will cover the extras for the remaining 13 weeks 
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> The Western Electric Sewing Ma- 
chine is portable, and can be put 


out of your way when not in use. 


“With a motor to do all the hard work and not so 
much as a belt to adjust, there is only the pleasure 
of fashioning the material into the waists and skirts 
and undergarments one is always needing. 

“On a Western Electric one can sew all day without 
ever a thought of fatigue, and as for speed, well, think 
of making a house dress in a single morning or a street 
dress in a day! 








The Western Elec- 
tric Dishwasher 
and Kitchen Table 
is useful always. 


easy to handle. 








The light weight 
of the Western 
Electric Vacuum 


Sweeper makes it 


Let me send 
you this | 
book onhow 
to do your) 
work more} 
easily and 
quickly. | eS 



















Write Western Electric 
Housekeeping Dept., 
John and William Sts., N. Y- 


we a 
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7? The Western Elec- 
tric Washing Ma- 
chine has several 
points of difference 


“How can she dress like 
that in these days, on 
her husband’s salary?” 
““Makes’em herself, my 
dear, on a little jewel of 
an electric sewing ma- 
chine.”’ 


Sew where you please. 


“And there is such a difference in 
convenience between the clumsy old 

al machine that must stay in one 
room, and the portability of the Western Electric. 
Any table makes a perfect stand, and in its hand- 
some case the machine is as easy to lift as a suit- 
case, and just as easily put away out of sight when 
not in use. 

“Never once has it been out of order either. An- 
other remarkable thing about the Western Electric 
is that with all its convenience and speed and 
smoothness of operation, it costs no more than some 
of the pedal type machines. 

“But getting back to my dress allowance, as the 
table of figures will show, for $90.35 I have made 
enough dresses, waists, petticoats, underwear and 
night dresses for nine months—and please notice 
that many of these articles will be good enough to 
wear next year too, for second best. 

“So I am well ahead of my budget for the year, 
having spent in the first thirty-nine weeks only an aver- 
age of $7.00 a week. This leaves me an ample margin, 
out of my $400 total, to take care of an evening dress and 
a winter coat. 

“T’ll admit that some of my friends have more clothes 
than I have. But I feel sure that what I may lack in 
variety is more than made up in quality and individ- 
uality, and when my husband tells me I am the best 
dressed woman he knows, even granting his partiality, 
I feel very satisfied with the results of my electrical 
dress making.” 












In Electric Irons, 
too, women are be- 
ginning to find 
there’s a difference 
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Symphony in Colors 


AYETY, sadness, longing, romance, adoration—all the 
changing moods of an artist’s soul—are expressed in 
the blending of sounds that make the great musical 

symphonies or in the colors piled on canvas to make master- 


pieces in painting. 

Just as music affects our senses, so 
it is with colors — either can lull 
and comfort or have the opposite 
effect. 

The great over-powering symphony 
would be too disquieting for daily 
hearing. The cheap, tinkling mel- 
ody wearies us with repetitions. 


But there are those chosen few 
melodies — just as there are colors 
—of which we never tire. These 
are linked by a grateful memory for 
their associations with happy times. 


Perhaps what to you is the sweetest 
music in the world is to another 
just music. What to you is a blend- 
ing of colors exactly as you like 
them is to another just so many 
colors put together — not a sym- 
phony. 


Each of us has a preference. 


And it is to suit these varied pref- 
erences that Whittall Rugs are made 
in a great variety of colors, — ex- 
quisite harmonious chords of color 
blended into one definite color mo- 
tif — so skillfully that you can place 
one Whittall Rug on end to another 
and the eye is never offended by 
contrasts that make discords. 


Yet each rug is different. 
Walk on Whittall Rugs through 


the rooms of homes where they are 
used exclusively, and you will be 
charmed by this pleasing change 
from one color motif to another — 
colors that melt one into another 





— no monotony of tone — yet a per- 
fect symphony of color as a whole. 


Each has the design masterpiece cf 
the rarest and finest of the Orientals. 


In some the Oriental colorings are 
rigidly adhered to. 


In others changes have been made 
to accord with your particular color 
preference — to enable you to give 
to your home that personal expres- 
sion of the true comfort that comes 
from colors that comfort you — not 
merely the restricted color choice 
of an Orient tribe. 


Yet all that is truly exquisite in 
Oriental Rugs is faithfully repro- 
duced in these American-made floor 
coverings. 


Their beauty of design and coloring 
costs you nothing. You pay for the 
materials which are of the best — 
workmanship which has no equal 
—which gives you extremely long 
wear. 


May we not send you a book de- 
scribing them? It is called “Oriental 
Art in Whittall Rugs,” beautifully 
illustrated in colors — free for the 
asking. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


120 Brussels Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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How Small Can the Small 


House Be? 


(Continued from page 359) 


the size of the rooms separately beginning with 
the kitchen. The size depends primarily on 
the arrangement of the plan. The kitchen ina 
small house usually takes the place of both 
pantry and serving-room. This means that it 
must be fitted with all the necessary shelves, 
cupboards, drawers, etc., which are usually 
placed in these other two rooms. In addition, 
it should have two laundry trays in connection 
with the sink. Beyond this, space for at least 
two doors, one into the living-room and the 
other opening out-of-doors, should be left in 
the walls. Windows sufficiently large for 
light and air can be placed above the sink or 
trays. Fitted up in the way indicated and 
with proper relation between the parts, the 
small house kitchen may be reduced in actual 
working floor area to a space of about 4 x 6 
feet. Add counters which are about 2 feet 
wide on three sides of the room and a stove on 
the other and this increases the area sur- 
rounded by the walls to a space 10 feet square. 
If counters are omitted, as frequently, from 
one wall, 2 feet may be saved in the total area 
and the size of the kitchen reduced in area to 
about 8 x 10 feet. 

The living-room, if it is to serve as a dining- 
room as well, must either be long so that the 
dining-table may be set at one end, or, if not 
long, have an alcove which is both a part of 
the main room and separate from it. In a 
consideration of economy the long room is 
probably preferable. The length is probably 
fixed by the length of the house, or at any 
rate, by one dimension of the house. The 
width has a minimum below which it becomes 
inconvenient in use. This minimum is prob- 
ably 11 feet or 12 feet. A room 11 feet wide 
will accommodate a dining-room table of the 
ordinary size surrounded by chairs and leave 
a passage all round it. 

We have not discussed entrance or staircase. 
Sometimes in a small house both of these are 
in the living-room, but this is not, even for 
the small-house type, a desirable arrangement. 
Entrance stairs and coat-closet can probably 
be worked into a space 6 feet or 7 feet wide x 
8 feet long. 

A square or nearly square house is the cheap- 
est thing to build. Assembling the parts al- 
ready enumerated, we have a kitchen 8 x 10 
feet in one corner of the plan opening into the 
living-room from the long side. In the other 
corner we have the entrance staircase and coat 
closet 7 x 3 feet and opening into the living- 
room from the short side. Allowing a space 
of 2 feet between kitchen and entrance hall for 
chimney, closet, etc., and an additional foot 
for partitions, we have fixed the length of 
house and so of the living-room at 19 feet and 
the total dimensions of the house at about 20 
feet square; thus making an over-all area of 
400 sq. ft. This is probably the minimum 
size of any small house that will decently 
accommodate the needs of the average family. 

The upstairs should be confined within this 
area of 400 sq. ft. How the bedrooms work 
out depends in part on how the stairway 1s 
arranged. It will be found that a square plan 
of this size can be divided into a big room and 
a small room; or two small rooms and a me- 
dium-size room, and in either case, of course, 


‘with a bathroom additional. 


The small house is a type delightful in itself 
and capable of any number of varied solutions 
either formal or picturesque. The small house 
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| BWMARe=J Crucet 
Lamps 


THE LAMPS WITH THE IMPROVED 
FINIALS AND HAND-CARVED ENDANTS 


These decorative achievements completely overcome the 
displeasing characteristics of most other lamps —the gaping 
emptiness underneath the.shades and the abrupt ending atop 
the lamps. 

Crucet Lamps, from base to finial, combine both the lamp 
and shade into one design giving that superlative character 

« and distinction found only in 





Crucet Lamps 











Pendants 





No. 1456 


















Italian Renaissan:e Design 


Decorated in Old Iron and 
Polychrome, fitted with hand- 





Decorated in Blue Enamel 
and Gold, fitted with hand- 
Painted parchment effect 










painted parchment effect SHADE LAMP shade, finial and pendants 
shade, finial and pendants Decorated Decorated Antique 


Tortoise Walnut and Silver 






















No. 1541 


English Design 
Decorated in Bronze with 
Marble base, fitted with 
hand-painted transparent 
leather shade, finial and 
pendants 


No. 1542 


Adam 
Beautifully decorated in 
Antique Bronze with mar- 
bleized base, fitted with 
decorated Tortoise shade, 
finial and pendants 


















No. 1403 


Louis XV1 
Exquisitely decorated in Stippled Gold and 
Color, fitted with hand-painted parchment 
effect shade, finial and pendants 


We sell at wholesale only. 
Crucet Manufacturing Company, 292 Fifth Avenue, New Bork 


oe C—_o- —_0-_ ——_ 4+ =—_0 = __*9 === 


No. 1420 
Cothic 
Hand-carved oak discriminately decorated 
with Polychrome, fitted with hand-painted 
parchment effect shade, finial and pendants 











Write us for name and address of the dealer'or decorator nearest your home 
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That everyday, plain key that you In future, don’t worry about the design 
are accustomed to seeing in the pantry of a key or a lock or any piece of 











door — builders’ hardware. Hold it up to your 
It can be every bit as eyes and buy by the YALE 

much a YALE key as that name on it. 

smail, flat key in your 

pocket. That’s the test for the 
Maybe more so. _ Be- best, in keys that are flat or 

cause maybe that small flat keys that are round: 

key in your pocket is not a Y 

YALE key at all—take a : —as well as in all that is 

look at it and see. finest in reputation, inven- 
Because no key isa YALE Y A tion, design, workmanship 

without the name YALE and material in Builders’ 


graven into it. Locks and Hardware, Bank 
Locks, Padlocks, Night 


Shape does not settle iden- 
tity, but the presence of the ~Y A LE-- Latches, Door Closers and 
name does. Chain Blocks. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 




















The Yale & Towne iy Co. Makers of the Yale Locks--General Offices & Works: Stamford, Conn 








New York Office: 9 E. t. Canadian Yale & Towne Led. St Catharines. Ont. Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake St 
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DO YOU LOVE ADVENTURES ? 


OST people admit at once that they do, but sighingly add that adventures are only for the 
very young or the very rich. Yet in Philadelphia there is one man who works all week 
in an office who says that adventuring is his hobby. Samuel Scoville, Jr., an attorney, 

collects adventures instead of collecting rare books or rugs, —and the adventures that befall him, 
and enthrall his readers, are those of the great outdoors, of birds and flowers and animals. 
“Every man,” he says, ‘needs a hobby,” and that he has found a most efficacious one is 
shown in his new book, most aptly entitled 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 


Illustrated by photographs, attractively bound in green paper boards, 
with pictorial cover and jacket. 242 pages. $3.00 postpaid. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - -: BOSTON, MASS. 
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well done is a thing very seldom achieved and 
requires more skill and training in the designer 
than any other domestic problem. Here, 
economy alone has been considered. With 
economy as issue, the designer may congratu- 
late himself if he has been so far successful on 
the artistic side as merely to have designed a 
house which is truly of the small-house type. 


An Example of Creative Building 
(Continued from page 378) 


rooms we live in during our waking hours— 
were placed on the south and west. Service 
rooms, bathrooms and our own bedroom 
and dressing-rooms were placed north or 


-east. We have utilized every part of the 


attic-walled third floor; the guest-rooms again 
have the southwestern exposure. It really 
seems a floor that was thrown in for good 
measure because, when we started building, 
somehow we did not count on the rooms 
being so livable.” 

The hostess led me into her husband’s study. 
This room faces south and west. With its 
casement windows, open fire and plaster walls 
lined with bookshelves, it might be the study 
of a professor of Belles Lettres, but it is not. 
Although a layman. might never suspect it, a 
desk in the study is a receiving-station for 
wireless telegraphy and what appears to be an 
ordinary flag-pole on the house catches vibra- 
tions from afar. 

The study—like the rest of the house—is full 
of ingenious devices, a drafting-table, for ex- 
ample, that folds into the wall. There are 
little drawers and big drawers and middle- 
sized drawers wherever they are needed, and 
the units of an elastic filing system have been 
built into the bookshelves and finished to 
match the wood. The woodwork in color is 
the same throughout the house, a good, dull, 
dark brown; but the matter of expense and 
convenience necessitated the employment of 
three different kinds of wood. How to have 
the finish match so that the difference of wood 
would not be noticed was the problem. An 


. old chemist was found whose speciality was 


staining woodwork and after weeks of experi- 
ment the trick was turned. 

In the dining-room the owners have solved 
a problem that must vex many people—how 
to have an extension table that is not an ex- 
tension table. They discovered or had con- 
structed a Jacobean refectory table, rather 
narrow and rather long, tut of proportions 
that harmonized with the proportions of the 
dining-room. If there are only two diners, 
they sit opposite each other at the middle of 
the table—and the table decorations are at 
the ends. More guests simply mean moving 
the decorations and getting more chairs. 

The dining-room opens on a brick terrace. 
Here, under an old ash tree, at round iron 
tables that suggest Versailles, one eats when 
the weather is fine, practically in the garden 
with hardly a glimpse of the surrounding 
village. 

All the rooms in the house are right, but the 
living-room running across the second story— 
if | may be forgiven the sin against grammar 
—is the rightest of them all. Here again it is 
a matter of proportion, of keeping lines un- 
broken except by window or door embrasures; 
and yet the temptation to mention details in 
this room is too strong—the beamed ceiling. 
the high oak wainscoting, the leaded casement 
windows, the doors opening on a balcony, the 
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A NEW GROUP OF SMALL HOUSES 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














HERE IS THE 
QUESTION: 


Are you a house hunter? It 
makes no difference whether you 
are looking for a home for your- 
self and your family, whether 
you are searching for a paying in- 
vestment, or whether as an em- 
ployer you must secure proper 
living conditions for your em- 
ployees. 


This new group of designs 
has been made to order for 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
by a firm of well-known 
Boston architects. Com- 
plete working drawings 
and specifications are on 
sale at the address given 
below. 
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HERE IS THE 
ANSWER: 


You will come to the conclu- 
sion that you must build. The 
first thing to think about is a 
suitable plan—one which will 
meet all your individual needs, 
as well as satisfy the require- 
ments of modern living in the 
way of comfort, convenience and 
good taste. 


On receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp with your name and 
address, we will send you 
a circular showing floor 
plans with dimensions and 
giving full particulars 
about building these 
houses either singly or in 
groups. 





NEW ENGLAND 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


(Under same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston (17), Mass. 
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And Then— 

=| Down You Have To Go 
In Your Bath Robe 
And Poke Up 

The Old Thing 






































LL of which has a tendency to make 

a man forget his religion. 
As if it were not enough to find the bath 
room cold morning after morning, with- 
out having to go down cellar and en- 
deavor to coax a boiler into good humor. 





| 








Boilers have no business being tempera- 
mental like that. Looks like something 
is wrong if your’s is. 
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almost continuous line of bookshelves, the side 


_ lights copied from old English designs, gate- 


leg tables and good old chairs, the Japanese 
grass-cloth wall-hanging, gray over gold, the 
old wood carvings on the walls, the high, nar- 
row, perfectly proportioned Italian fireplace 
of gray, carved stone. 

My hostess has what might be called a 
house credo and part of it would run some- 
thing like this: 

I believe that fireplaces should be at the 
north so as not to compete with the sunlight. 

I believe there should be no draughts on 
your back as you sit by an open fire. 

I believe that all lights should be side lights 
or table lamps. 

I believe that all desks or tables should be 
placed so as to give light over the left shoulder 
either in natural or artificial light. 

I believe that each room should be complete 
in itself and not a part of a ‘‘house that opens 
up well.” 

The principal bedroom differs from any other 
bedroom | have ever seen. On two sides it is 
nothing but windows. When these windows are 
down, it is a sleeping-porch; when they are up, 
it is a room, and there is a radiator in it so 
that you can have it just as warm as you wish. 

From the bedroom you step into two dress- 
ing-rooms with a bath between them. 

The owners are fortunate in their house and 
their house is fortunate in them, and all 
three—for | cannot help regarding the house 
as a living organism—were fortunate in the 





However, it may be your boiler is wrong. 
And again it may not be. Our sugges- 
tion is: send for our Happy Solution 
Book, which has to do with home heats 
in general; and the Burnham Cosy Com- 





architect and the landscape architect. This 
house is a successful example of creative build- 
ing, for it ministers to the uses of beauty and 
is beautifully responsive to human needs. 














fort Heat in particular. Have a notion 


it contains your right answer. 
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Irvington, N. Y. Canadian Offices 
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A Small House in West Newbury 
(Continued from page 371) 

a summer home, a cool effect is desired, the 

glowing flower gardens outside supplying suffi- 

cient color. 

The pantry is large, with well-planned 
shelves holding glass jars and containers of all 
sorts. A high stool is provided where the 
cook may sit before the open window with a 
wide shelf before her, and all the small appli- 
ances of her trade at her hand. There are 
rows of aluminum pans and racks of shining 


Representatives in All Principal Cities | Burnham Royal Bank Building, Toronto encoun and aheneils $0 teueh ens teen then. 

a @s | = No wonder thick golden sponge cake and gin- 
Se erpeere Sere Gm ort ger cookies are made to perfection in this 
Heat kitchen. As for the glasses and jars of ruby- 

and amber-tinted jelly—but Tue House 

ab BEAUTIFUL does not “‘use”’ recipes—we must 
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TO BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME | 


OW often have you wished to beautify your home at slight expense ? A louse which reflects 
your personality is to be desired above all,— perhaps just a quaint antique mirror, a gate-legged 
table or an inviting chair is all you need to transform the whole effect of a room and make it i 
the attractive, “homey” place of your dreams. There is perhaps no more delightful task than the __ |j 
hunting for household treasures of other days,— but how can you recognize them and where will they 
be found? The secret will be revealed in 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK | 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK | 


Beautifully bound, profusely illustrated. $2.50 postpaid 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREgs, INC., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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pause! A fly would die a lonely death in this 
spotless kitchen laboratory. 

Upstairs the bedrooms invite one to come 
in and rest. The wall-papers are quaintly 


| flowered and all different; the beds are plump, 
| and, like the shell-shocked Englishman in Anne 


Douglas Sedgwick’s story, we know, as he did, 
just by looking at them, that the blankets will 
be soft and fluffy, the sheets cool and smooth, 
and the tray by the bedside hold the. best 
things for a nightcap before we sink into 
dreamless sleep. 

When we had finished looking at the house 
it was “the cool of the evening.” After tea 
on the porch, we watched the faint amber of 
twilight deepen into orange. The delicate 
foliage of the locust trees was silhouetted 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find-..--------- forse he COPY COLLECTOR’S LUCK : 
nasil siccane ghia i ae cag against the sunset sky, and through the open 
GIO annem anne nnnennnsneeennninennennntnnsivenivnns spaces a bat flitted silently. The sweet notes 
Se ee Ge ree ene ERENCE ONC Ra tae) pe ed SURE aR EN en wine ease Ce Io! of a Chopin prelude played by skilful fingers 


came from the piano within. 
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Residence of H. G. Botsford, Detroit, Mich. 
Architect, Richard H. Marr 


Save Money 
When You Build 


Your home of Natco Hollow 
Tile will cost less than brick 
or concrete and practically 
the same as the best frame 
construction with its con- 
tinual repair expense and 
constant fire risk. You can 
heat it to 70 degrees Fah- 
renheit with 10 per cent less 
coal than when built of 
other materials. 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


With our new book “Natco 
Homes’’ you will know how to 
build your home economically 
and beautifully and safely. Filled 
with illustrations and floor plans 
of moderate priced homes. Mail 
a post card now. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@®FING 


COMPANY : 
815 Federal St. _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N-8 








These Books Will Help You 


ALL ABOUT 
BUNGALOWS 


Colonial 
Homes 


Craftsman Bungalows 
1920 Edition DeLuxe 

112 pages of practical, distinc- 
tive bungalows suitablefor any 
climate, costing from $10,00to 
$10,000, with photos of exterior, 
interiors, plans, size, cost, etc., 
also valuable suggestions on 
bungalow building writ- $1 00 ful style of archi- 

ten byexperts. Postpaid 1, tecture. Postpaid JX 50: 

Order today. Money back if unsatisfied. 


featuring exclusively 
the new colonial bun- 
galows and residences. 
Most original and ar- 
tistic plan book ever 
printed on this beauti- 





YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 


611 Empire Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
































EDUCATING 
THE NATION 


By 
DR. FRANK E. SPALDING 


q At the request of the Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
this article in the April Atlantic was re- 
printed for free distribution at the National 
Conference of Education in Washington, 
May 19-21 
Copies of the reprint may be 
obtained, at 15c each, from 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 17 
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Vernicol 
makes things do 


by doing 


Best of all, you can do it. Better yet 
you will find the doing is as easy as it 
is satisfactory, when it’s done. 

Vernicol is sort of a wonder worker 
that comes in a can and goes on with a 
brush. 

It has a way of promptly making old 
things look like new, and keeps new 
things from getting old. It goes on 
smoothly. Dries quickly. Stands a sur- 


them over 


prising amount of wear. Comes in an 
extensive assortment of colors, even to 
a combination for easily producing a 
wood-grained effect on old floors. 

Send for booklet entitled “Vernicol— 
Makes Things Do By Doing Them 
Over.” 

Vernicol, like Lowe’s Paints and Var- 
nishes, you will find is sold» by the one 
best dealer in each town. 
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463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
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lar “‘Homemakers’ Questions and Answers, 


WHAT MAKES THE 


A collection of excellent illustrations a 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find for 





architectural| details, accompanied by explanatory text. 
drawings from an architect would cost more than twice the price of the book itself. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


Are You Planning to Build or Remodel Your House ? 


A? are you confronted with those problems of interior detail which invariably come up 
for discussion, and in the solution of which lies the charm of every successful home ? 
It is with such problems as yours in mind that Miss Peabody, editor of the extremely popu- 
”» has prepared a new volume entitled 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


nd carefully made measured drawings of 
To order any one of these 


copy WHAT MAKES THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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“Thibaut’ 


WALL PAPERS 
To the 


e * © « 
Discriminating 
FOLKS of refinement and good 
taste appreciate the impor- 


tance of choosing only the best 
-of wall papers. 







They understand, too well, the / 
effect of artistic decoration to 
consider anything but the best. 











// 
THIBAUT agents are showing 7:/ 
wall covering conceived for just ae 
such folk. If you have a pref- 5% 
erence for original designs and bh 
colorings, we are prepared to 
help you.. 










Send for our Home Service 
Chart; it will help solve your 
decorative problems without 
cost to you. 


THIBAUT 










To the decorator who wishes to handle the 
best and most up-to-date line of artistic 
wall papers we have a most attractive 
proposition to offer. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 


Wall Paper Specialists 


MADISON AVENUE at 32nd ST., 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Wall Paper House 
in the World 














° BRONX f 
” ncasinincieticeali AO 485 Willis Avenue = 
BROOKLYN NEWARK 


BOSTON 
Flatbush and De Kalb Aves. 141 Halsey Street 96-98 Federal Street 
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Planning a Large Small House 
(Continued from page 363) 


The smallest bedroom is 9 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft. 

There are separate flues for furnace, laun- 
dry, kitchen and living-room. This insures a 
better and more reliable -draft than when a 
chimney flue accommodates more than one fire, 

All dimensions shown are between wall faces 
or the faces of the objects measured, thereby 
giving exact sizes of rooms, etc. Architects’ 
figures are nearly always given as between wall 
centres and therefore do not show actual floor- . 
space measurements. 

While the feature of a combination dining- 
and living-room is rather informal and more 
like summer cottage practise, this house is 
intended for an all-the-year-round house. 
If built as a summer cottage it may’ be left 
unplastered, the cellar reduced in size or omit- 
ted entirely, and several of the built-in features 
may be dispensed with. Individual ideas and 
tastes will govern that. So far this house is 
only on paper, but it seems appropriate to 
publish the plans at this time. 

The War has already forced many of us to 
give up various things that we have heretofore 
thought essential to happiness and comfort. 
But it also has undoubtedly shown a very large 
proportion of us that we can, more easily than 
we thought, greatly reduce our actual living 
requirements and that, too, without undue 
hardships in the way of the curtailment of 
comfort and pleasures. Fuel shortage caused 
many to shut off the heat from various parts 
of their houses. In numerous instances the 
dining-room has been made to serve as living- 
and dining-room, and many have found that 
they really enjoyed the more intimate, cosy 
and sociable experience. There were, no doubt, 
some exceptions. 

We go on summer vacations, live more 
unconventionally and thoroughly enjoy all of 
it. Why can we not bring back with us to our 
homes a little more of that simple, comradely, 
unconventional life than we do and make it 
more a part of our regular life? 


Furnishing the Small House 
(Continued from page 375) 


such as yellow, orange, green and black, as 
well as the prevailing rose and blue. The pic- 
tures are the printed and hand-colored flower 
prints (of which two are separately repro- 
duced), designed by Mr. Thorpe and on sale 
in this country by Brown-Robertson Co., New 
York. The specially designed overhead elec- 
tric light shade has a background of yellow, 
with design in orange and green, and lines 
and tassels of blue. 

The next problem is the selection of furni- 
ture. In the articles mentioned attention was 
given to furniture as it affected color, but we 
should now consider its character, where it is to 
be newly purchased throughout or where there 
is an intention of weeding out the undesirable 
and replacing it. 

It really seems strange that many who in 
most of their affairs suit means to ends should 
burden their homes of moderate size with huge 
overstuffed davenports, cumbersome “‘ Morris” 
chairs of which William Morris was never 
guilty, and other such pieces of lumber. With 
so many more attractive things in the market 
it is also now unnecessary to choose the angu- 
lar mission styles, or even the Windsor chairs, 
which are more appropriate for kitchen than 
for general use. A suggestive selection of 
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New and Exclusive Things for | 
Gifts and the Home 


Offered at special prices by The Cowan Galleriesin twelve 
cities or by mail. These special offers are made solely 





_ 





to acquaint you with the unique gift service offered by 


THE COWAN GALLERIES 
The Gift Shops Supreme 


(See list of stores below where Cowan Galleries are now in operation) 


| 


KINDLY ORDER BY NUMBER 
| 





No. 895 


No. 895. Sheffield vegetable dish—oval shape— 
7\4%4x9%. Handle removable so that cover can 
be used as dish—best quality Sheffield silver 
plate—a most acceptable gift. Price....... $13 





No. 1248. “Colonial Lady” door stop, made of cast 
bronze, enameled and hand decorated—in 
combinations of pink, rose, orange and blue. 
Weight 4 pounds—will hold any door open. 

SiS inches high. Price. ...scccccccvecsesce $7.50 


No. 142. Sheffield water pitcher—one quart capac- 
ity—unusually attractive form and best qual- 
ity Sheffield silver plate. Height 6% inches. 
Pri $6.00 


é 


No. 1248 


No. 1508. Polychrome candlesticks to match book 
ends. 44 inches high. (Candles not included.) 





Gees MEM a. 6 < ce vsecdedeudérecasecens $8.50 
Complete with candles to match. Price, per 
No. 142 GO venvcccecsccvetcvvbesedisccecess $9 


No. 1502. Polychrome book ends—original design— 
hand made and hand decorated. Flowers in 
relief on blue background and gold. Very high 
grade. 5% inches high. Price, per pair... . .$8.00 





No. 1508 No. 1502 


The Cowan Galleries—famous for many years as an 
exclusive and fascinating gift shop in Chicago—have 
now become a national institution, already established 
as a unit in the leading stores of twelve cities. Others 
will be opened as rapidly as possible. It is a new idea 
in fine merchandising and well worth your attention. 
| Nothing but unusual and exclusive gift merchandise 
is offered, and on account of the large savings effected 
i} by combined purchases, the prices are most moderate. 

A visit to The Cowan Galleries in your city will be a 
ii pleasing and profitable experience. 





i} | Cowan Galleries are now established in the following stores: 
| OHN A. COLBY & SON - - - Chicago 
Peoria, Ill. 


(| LOCK & KUHL CO. - . 2 


L. $8. AYRES & CO Indianapolis, Ind. 


D. N. FOSTER FURNITURE CO. - Fort Wayne, Ind. 
{| STEWART DRY GOODS CO. - - Louisville, Ky. 
GILMORE BR - . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
| FRENCH & BASSETT CO. . Duluth, Minn. 
(| THE GOLDEN RULE _- . : St. Paul. Minn. 
STIX, BAER & FULLER D. G. CO. : St. Louis, Mo. 
ORCHARD & WILHELM CO. - . Omaha, Neb. 
Y RN Lincoln, Neb. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





{) ITURE CO. - = 
C. W. FISCHER FURNITURE CO. . 


} If your city is not yet represented, kindly send your order by mail, 
with remittance, to your nearest dealer or to the address below, and 


t}) goods will be shipped promptly. 
' ‘THE COWAN GALLERIES 
|| 643 The Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 


Y TheCowanGalleries planis available toone good merchantin eachcity. 
Merchants are invited to write for particulars. 
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What an 
Inviting Room— 


ES, harmonious light- 

ing fixtures—in strict 
accord with their sur- 
roundings—do lend a cozy 
warmth and atmosphere of 
hospitality to any room. 
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Lighting Fixtures . 
are of rare artistic 
design and peculiarly 
adaptable. Their 
construction is sound 
and trustworthy. 
And their prices are 
actually Jess “than 
you used to pay.” 


SNe ee 





No. 70—5 LIGHT FIXTURE 
Light Antique Bronze finish. . . .$33.15 


West of Rockies ........... 35.65 
Colonial Silver finish.......... 39.80 
West of Rockies........... 42.30 


No. 700—2 LIGHT BRACKET 
Light Antique Bronze finish. . . $13.15 


West of Rockies........... 14.15 
Colonial Silver finish.......... 15.80 
West of Rockies........... 16.80 


Prices do not include shades, bulbs or hanging. 


Write for name of MILLER 
Distributor near you 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 


Established 1844 
Meriden, Connecticut 


FUEL ke Sane a eee 
juan fee epee 
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™ attractive American pieces is here illustrated. 
z y { These may be secured stained in various tones 
ti P 1, or enameled in any shade, and decorated if 
“fe — Mm desired. A bedroom and two other examples 
real. / oe \Oh 7 te showing modern painted furniture are also 
\ ) aN re r given. Simpler walls and fabrics would allow 
4 ’ the pieces in the bedroom greater decorative 
yd f\, ‘ | sf J value. j 
I py ; —— : —— An illustration is also given of simple, old- 
y? ee OS , f 7 = ens time pieces very suitable for the small house. 
he — iH = ; a If decided color and pattern are employed in 


























— eS other fabrics and in accessories, it is advisable 

= Wins a = that the rugs should be rather neutral; if the 

~ I == Pa fabrics are in solid colors, then greater variety 

ss “+ / = may be used in the floor-covering. These may 

i i Y=) be of two tones in the same or harmonizing 
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i th colors and with or without borders. Consider- 
‘aii ; i Hit r able color may be chosen if desired, so that it 
% ‘ (Built to Last and is of a character that will keep its place on the 
f floor and not interfere with the other textiles. 
i? «fb, N ° b : # l Braided rugs are often attractive, and in the 

AMINE O Ne (Built to e Ove y simplest rooms rag rugs may find a place. 
The very delicate summer rugs are a decora- 
; =e tive mistake, for they render the floor too light 
Just the sort of home for the average American family, | in tone; their purchase is also an economic 
; ; ; mistake, for they easily soil. Darker shades 

Well built—permanent—attractive—a substantial place. | of cotton rugs may well be used. 





Built to last! A staunch structure against wind and weather; The Home of Modest Elegance 

while inside—to withstand the wear of succeeding Zener- This might briefly be described as one in 
4 ail at : which mahogany or the earlier oak and walnut 

ations, Oak Floors—durable—beautiful. styles are employed, but not the most elab- 


: orate and expensive forms of period furniture. 
If the house is early English its natural 

Buue Oak Fi LOORING accompaniment is the Jacobean style, re- 
° lieved if possible by the Renaissance pieces of 

THE Best Oak, dooung Continental Europe; but in the residence of 


modest dimensions, the lighter and simpler 
forms should be chosen and overcrowding 


. : ’ 11: should especially be avoided. Spaciousness 
Is nature s best m rugged Oak, plus man S Sreatest skill im was a mark of the period, and if it cannot in 
floor making. A product of superior worth, readily iden- | reality be had, its effect, at least, must be 
: ; ° secured. These houses should reflect the 
tified by the Bruce Brand on every piece and obtainable | homelike English atmosphere, but frivolity of 
design in fabrics, lamps and other accessories 
from lumber dealers rere here. should be barred as distinctly out of place. 
An excellent example of an English dining- 
room using simplified forms of Jacobean oak 
furniture of modern make is illustrated. 
“Regarding the suggested relief of foreign 
furniture it must be admitted that there is 
difficulty in securing it, both of this and sub- 
sequent periods, in commercial makes. Some 
pieces may be found, but there is none too 
much of it. The American manufacturer is 
slow to move in this direction except on de- 
mand from the retailer, and he, in turn, awaits 
the demand from the consumer. If every 
purchaser would energetically express his 
wishes to the retailer, a better supply would 
be forthcoming. 
Details of textiles for this and succeeding 
periods are given in the articles before re- 
ferred to; where illustrations will also be 


Shall we send you our interesting, little book 
on how and where to use Oak Floors in new 
homes and old? It’s yours for the asking. 





E. L. BRUCE COMPANY, Manufacturers 
BRUEE 2510 EAST 17th STREET, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
“2dES Plants: Little Rock, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn. 

































Braus. Inc. 






Established 1888 Dc dais found. 
am . 
. th Antique, The Eighteenth Century was one of the 
356 Fifth Aye. at 54°St —- most delightful epochs of interior decoration 
Fag and a modern bedroom in the style of the first 
] y se phe snd half of the century is here shown. 
ont dpeies The latter half, broadly speaking, is that of 
rve i a Glacé Linen oe ’ 

Nis Walnut n erior ade, ae” the Neo-Classic style, represented by the 
at eee ie Paty bs furniture of Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 


across the channel in France. Chippendale 
was exceedingly various; some of his straight- 


ans Decorat, ing in England and Louis Seize and Directoire 


Paintings, Mezzotints, Mirrors, Lamps,Shades, line pieces go well with Neo-Classic furniture, 
~ a é : while those with cabriole legs better accom- 
Period Furnitur - Hangings, Frami ng pany the style of Queen Anne, from which they 


were derived. Again, his Rococo furniture 
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Stucco and Steel Defy Fire 


Homes that are stuccoed over Metal Lath defy fire 
and they last. Such structures are literally sheathed 
in steel and cement. Even though another finish is 
used for the exterior, the necessary protection can be 
obtained, providing always the interior plastering be 
done over a base of 


Ano-Surn 


METAL LATH 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath puts a heart of steel in your walls and ceilings. It 
protects the wooden structural members from fire. And it keeps your plaster 
and stucco from cracking and falling. 

The most beautiful decorative plastering is done over Kno-Burn because its 
use prevents streaks or discolorations. Ask your architect or write us for a 
copy of our Builders’ folder. 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


955 Old Colony Building 
Chicago 
New York Atlanta _Los Angeles Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 





























Al Greater Beauty ‘CREC ( i ve 3 T 


with Economy 














For a home exterior 
of infinite beauty and 
practicality, specify 
‘*Creo-Dipt’’ Stained Shingles 
which merit deepest approval also 
for their true first-cost and upkeep 
economy. 


Each shingle is stained sepa- 
rately, uniformly and permanently 
one of 30 beautiful shades of red, 
brown, green, grey. Bundled ready 
to lay. Proof against dry-rot and 
weather. 

For delightful s tions, send 
today for Portfolio of Homes A 
and Color Sam, les. Ask about DEES 
“Creo-Dipt” Thatch Roofs; 24’ , nets 
Dixie White Side Walls. F ; 
CREO-DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1077 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





































q Better built; fully equipped; com- 
plete, even ‘painted 


@ There’s a Togan Garage that 
will harmonize with your home 


@ An illustrated brochure of Togan 
Garages will be sent for fifteen 
cents; also name of nearest dealer 


@ Sold by your lumber merchant 


TOGAN Kwmrces 


Togan-Stiles, 1618 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 






Home of B. L. Taylor, 
Glencoe, Ill., Arch. 
Robert Seyfarth, Chicago 













Detail of House by 
Archts. Tooker & Marsh, 
New York City 
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Your home—and its hardware 


N planning that new home, are you giving the thought to 
hardware which it should have? You are building for 
permanence, your hardware should be durable—possessing 
built-in wearing quality. You are building with an eye for 
beauty, your hardware should be pleasing and in accord with 


its surroundings. 


In Sargent Locks and Hardware you find all this—security, 
permanence, ease of operation, and a choice of design which 
fits in exactly with your scheme of architecture. 


Send for the Sargent Book of Designs and 
0 over it with your architect 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


rgent S -ageereen : 


mt BEES , Sees 


Night Latches 


Combine safety, 
security and 
strength. Afford 
security for any 
outside or inside 
door lacking a de- 
pendable lock. Sim- 
ple,convenient and 
safe. There is no 
possibility of their 
getting out oforder 
by forcibly closing 
the door. Many 
styles and finishes. 


29 Water Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
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~ House Beautiful Lantern Slides 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL has prepared five 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 


to House Building and Decorating. 
The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A— 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C— 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 

Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 





READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 ARLINGTON STREET - - 


BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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was an individual rendering in his own favorite 
mahogany of the French mode of Louis Quinze. 
Reproductions of his not too elaborate pieces 
are quite in accord with the style of furnishing 
we have been considering. 

In the historic Eastern cities there are an- 
tique dealers who are also cabinet-makers. 
The best of these make reproductions of 
Eighteenth Century English and American 
styles which are decidedly more faithful than 
the pieces found in the stores: the workman- 
ship is thoroughly good and the prices rather 
lower than those of the commercial furniture. 
Even good old pieces will often be found not 
beyond the range of a modest pocketbook. 

As a relief to the usual mahogany it may be 
possible to add such things as a Sheraton or 
Hepplewhite decorated satinwood or light 
mahogany desk, cabinet or a chair or two; or 
perhaps lacquered pieces. Attractive painted 
furniture is also useful for the same purpose. 

Particular attention should be given to 
lamps, because of their decorative possibilities 
and prominence. Those with bowl or figure 
bases and silk shades are the most suitable 
for the reception- or living-room. The oriental 
bases, or those of other fine pottery or porce- 
lain are especially desirable. Many attractive 
things will be found in the good shops for 
sitting-rooms and bedrooms. 

Chenille and Scotch wool rugs of Americar 
make now come in an infinitude of appropriate 
colorings and combinations. Oriental rugs of 
small design and well-blended color may also 
be used in the small house, but their price is 
rapidly becoming prohibitive. The rug-pro- 
ducing districts were devastated during the 
War; thousands of those who wove these 
wonderful textiles died by the sword or of 
starvation, and practically no more rugs are 
being made. 

In the direction of vases, bowls, candle- 
sticks and the like, it is really surprising how 
many tasteful things can be picked up at 
oriental and the more unusual shops for a 
small expenditure, and it is these objects which 
add the touch of finish to such charming inte- 
riors as we have been considering. 


Elaborate Interiors 


The choosing by a wealthy small family of 2 
house of moderate dimensions need by no 
means to be held to deprive it of the use of the 
rare and beautiful objects with which its mem- 
bers are wont to be surrounded, provided 
judgment be employed in the selection. As in 
such interiors the services of a decorator of 
discrimination will be required, there should 
be no difficulty in securing a proper effect. 
With wealth, the resources of paneled walls, 
the furniture and furnishings of any decorative 
influence—either antique or the best class of 
reproduction—are open and the supply is 
abundant. Here especially should catholic or 
international, inter-period decoration find its 
place, and those considering this method 
should post themselves as to its possibilities by 
consulting Part III] of the Practical Book of 
Interior Decoration.* \f the Neo-Classic in- 
fluence is decided upon there are delightful 
Venetian and Spanish pieces to accompany 
those of England and France. 

Whichever method of furnishing be chosen 
the “small house” offers wonderful possibil- 
ities in the way of a charming and convenient 
home. ‘ 


* Practical Book of Interior Decoration. H. D- 
Eberlein, A. McClure and E. S. Holloway. 
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F HARD water is going into the boilers of your power y 6 
plant, into the dyehouse of your textile mill, into the N ’ 
washroom of your laundry o the nundry department | 11. PRODUCTS OF UTILITY {6 
of your hotel, hospital or other similar institution, you , 
are ¢ an unnecess and easily avoidable 
arrying seal y . Scarcely a product of permanent use that , 
operating expense. 0 I ae q 
‘ enters the home has its utility so often . 
— “rs isi have proven this fact for users : demonstrated as the Kohler enameled , 
in all parts of the country. 4 bathtub, lavatory, kitchen sink. , 
R rey lies, i : 
By their saving in fuel, in supplies, in equipment renewal, y From the day of installation, on through - 
in time and in labor they have quickly written their f h Kohl orga dae’ . 
costs from the books — and then kept right on adding , the years, Kohler enameled plumbing ware " 
to the profits. ; is put to daily use—for the refreshing : 
; plunge, for the washing of handsand face, / 
‘ for the sanitation which accompanies the , 
’ preparation of food for the table. d 
+ t/ ‘ 
Rotana Ware Seeanee , Here at Kohler we recognize the place } 
ie sink Wises daa ‘ de me ; of our products in the home and so fashion 
e ite Water Softener attaches to the cold water supply line. ° 
Occupies little space — requires no expert supervision, practically no y and build them that they shall reflect not 
attention — built in sizes to suit all needs — reasonable in price. t only this utility, but beauty and durability 
Refinite softened water is ideal for beauty parlor, barber shop and for Y as well. 
home uses. Fresh, clean, velvety soft, it is soothing to the skin, bene- : . 
ficial to the complexion, delightful for the bath and shampoo. / And asa — - our good oe we 
LIME-SODA WATER SOFTENERS—FILTERS ; incorporate, aint y ut ‘permanent y, in 
We build also the Refinite Rapid Pressure Filter and the Booth Lime-Soda Water ( the enduring, glistening snow-white 
——————————— enamel, the word “Kohler”’—a guarantee 
Let us give you particulars about a Water Softener for your use. q of goodness. 
No obligation. Address our nearest office. q / 
e ’ 
THE REFINITE CO., Refinite Bldg, Omaha, Neb. KOHLER o— KOHLER | 
Refinite Mineral Factory, Ardmore, S. D. ‘ " 
Equipment Assembling Factory, Omaha, Neb. Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin ;, 
Y Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. . 
\ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
p 
0 ) 
CHICAGO Branch Member Y : 
Special Display Sales Rooms, Associated Manufacturers of 4 t) 
908 S. Michigan Ave. Water Purifying Equipment ; ” 
Q D 
0 0) 
NEW YOR 
I116Nat'l Assn. Bldg. pee a \ ” 
ATLANTA, 
320 Hurt ’ Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, { h 
CINCINNATI, we 703-4 Plymouth Bldg. , h 
raction g- ST. L 
SPOKANE, : a35-) Bntmen’s N 7 
1015 Old Nat’l Bank Bank Bldg. p . 
oe. MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND 
: KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. " 
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One of Its Peculiarities 


Strange as it may seem you don’t 
really feel there is any heat in a 
Kelsey Heated house. 


You feel its comfort, but don’t feel 
its heat. That is because it heats 
with freshly heated fresh air, that 
is automatically mixed with just 
the right heathful amount of mois- 
ture. 


To say it is “like a June day,” is 


New York Office 
103-H Park Avenue 


<I 





HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


le 


about the best way to describe it. 


In keeping with its comfort, is its 
economy. We go so far as to claim 
it will give more heat on less coal 
than any warm air or radiator sys- 
tems. Which claim we will gladly 
substantiate to your entire satis- 
faction. 


Shall be pleased to send booklet, 
upon request. 


YY 


Mee 


Boston (9), Office 
405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 


WOO \ 














Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


Y a direct question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed 
an excellent and practical handbook for all homemakers. 
the preliminary plans of a house to the final landscape design of the grounds 


is covered in a clear and concise way. 


The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction 
problems, materials and workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, 
lighting, plumbing and ventilating; questions of decorating and furnishing — all 
these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands of everyday building 
and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department of 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL. 


Every point from 


$1.00 postpaid 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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The Little “Gate House” at 
Farmington, Connecticut 
(Continued from page 386) 


Gate House is no exception to the rule. The 
one in the living-room with its double in the 
dining-room at the back is wide and deep, 
with all the old-fashioned accompaniments in 
the way of brass and iron utensils common to 
those days. The narrow mantel holds many 
antiques with a peculiar family interest. But 
among the Colonial candlesticks, the silhou- 
ettes of dead and gone Genungs, Backuses, 
and Lords, and the squatty little brass teakettle 
of four generations ago, stand two Chinese 
idols, delicately carved from the much coveted 
“pork fat jade” that somehow seem out of 
sympathy with their Puritanical surroundings. 

There is, however, a close relation between 
the two. The early New Englanders were fre- 
quently seafaring men, guiding their ships to 
Far Eastern ports and returning laden with 
treasures from the Orient. One of the Genung 
ancestors was captain of a sailing-vessel and 
on a cruise stopped at a Chinese port. Severai 
of the crew went ashore and in the exuberance 
of the moment raided an ancient temple, 
carrying off several of its most precious idols. 

The sailors, attacked by the attendants, 
made a dash for the ship, and one of the men 
at least was killed in the mélée. The captain 
of the vessel was furious, but the event stirred 
up so much bad feeling that his one chance of 
safety lay in putting to sea at once, which he 
did. He kept the idols, hoping to take them 
back on his next trip. But he never returned, 
and this is how it happens that the two 
sacred animals of Buddha consort so familiarly 
with relics of Colonial days. 

While nearly every type of Colonial chair is 
to be found in the Genung collection, the one 
the mistress of the manse prizes most is that 
familiarly known as the Washington chair. 
It is of mahogany of the tall high-backed 
variety showing the Dutch influence and came 
from the old Huntington house in Lebanon, 
Connecticut, where General Washington made 
his headquarters for a considerable period 
during the Revolution. 

In addition to a rare collection of old china 
there is a mahogany sideboard in the dining- 
room of the Gate House that holds a peculiar 
interest to the owners. It was the work of 
Mr. Genung’s great-grandfather. The lat- 
ter’s father decided that each of his sons must 
learn a trade, and Abial, the youngest, took 
up cabinet making. During his apprentice- 
ship he finished four pieces, of which the side- 
board is one and a desk and two tables in other 
parts of the house the rest. Each piece 1s 
beautifully constructed and possesses both 
individuality and charm. 

Of the old china much might be written, 
but notably rare are two sets of Spode, one 
with a simple black decoration and the other 
showing miniature landscapes in the centre of 
each piece with rosebuds scattered about it. 
Of Staffordshire there are many fine examples, 
among them three plates showing views of the 
City Hall, New York; the Library at Phila- 
delphia' and the Capitol at Washington by 
I. & W. Ridgeway. There is a pitcher of Wil- 
liam and Mary ware by Josiah Wedgwood, a 
small pitcher of tortoiseshell ware and a mug 
made in the Pyrenees which is neither china 
nor glass but a material with the characteris- 
tics of each—both museum pieces. 

Among all the treasures to be found in the 
Gate House, which include highboys, four- 
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ie a ace > F — Ventilator Easily Installed in part of window or wall 
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HAVUINUELOEU ALONE A = 


AUTON AA 


UT your fuel bills and food bills ° = Fumes” 
and do away with half the work B rings N ew fill the htchen vothont Ventas 
and all the annoyance of cooking and zz ife in to Your K itch en 
you will go far to solve the problem 
every household is facing today. Place an Ilg Kitchen Ventilator in your kitchen and 


‘ you daily experience the joy—the thrill—you do 
“Dou ble” Sterlin g when cooking over the campfire, breathing the 





breath of the great outdoors. 
= The 40 feature, 2 oven, 2 fuel range , 
All those unpleasant heavy cooking odors that take 
= actually accomplishes these results. 70 your appetite, that overheate d exhausting air you 
years’ experience has enabled us to secure now toil in, is then changed—the air is sweet 


such perfect combustion in the Sterling fire- 
box, grate and flue system, that you have 
absolute control of your heat at all times. 
This banishes cooking annoyances, prevents 
wasting food in cooking and saves fuel. 
(The regular Sterling Range bakes a barrel 
of flour with a single hod of coal.) 


and full of life and energy, made so by the 
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This 49-inch wide, 4-hole coal range and 4-hole gas 
range, all on one level has 2 separate ovens. It 
enables you to cook easily and conveniently no 
matter how few or how many you have to serve. 
We leave it to you if this will not eliminate half the 
work of cooking. 





And those uncontrollable greasy cooking fumes 
no longer float through every room, laying their 
soiling fingers on curtains, walls and decorations. 
The ILG Kitchen Ventilator removes them. 


Moderate in cost. [Easily installed in part of 
window or in wall. Connected with any electric 
light socket. Costs but a cent an hour. Fully 
guaranteed. Go today to your hardware or 
electrical dealer for demonstration; or write us 
direct for illustrated literature. 


The Ilg is the only ventilating fan with fully en- 
closed self-cooled motor—-— used in thousands of 
restaurants, hoteis, homes, offices, stores, factories, 
theatres, etc. 







We will send on request a complete descriptive 
catalog on the ‘Double Sterling’’ explaining and 
illustrating 40 Sterling features which make it the 
range for your kitchen. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


(Established 1849) 


1125 Oak Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Sterling Coal Ranges, S erling Scientific 
Combination Ranges and Sterling Warm Air Furnaces 
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If you do not have gas connection write for calalog of che Sterling 
mge. The range that bakesa barrel of flour with a single 
hod of coal. 
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Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
161 Whiting Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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House at Highland Park, Illinois. Robert E. Seyfarth, Architect 


HE ter-centennial celebration this fall ot 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock is refreshing our memories on the 
sterling qualities of the forefathers. 
They realized the paramount importance of the home in their 


quest for political and religious liberties. And their experience 
as home-builders is of interest to present-day builders. 


From among the many woods in the virgin forest they soon 
found that for ease of working, durability, and <‘staying put’’ 
no other wood equalled 


WHITE PINE 


The wisdom of their selection is evidenced by the many homes 
of the Colonial period still standing along every roadside of 
New England. Through generations these houses have with- 
stood the severe New England climate. 





That is why we recommend White Pine for use on the outside 
of the house. Other cheaper woods will serve you as well | 
“White Pine in Home Building” inside but for out-of-doors use you cannot afford to compromise. | 























is b if i i P ‘ ‘ 
Gedeeiod — a eg ag “¢ : It is true that White Pine costs a little more, but from the 


of valuable information and sug- Point of view of service and satisfaction it is the most economi- 


gestions on home-building, and cal wood for this special purpose. 
gives a short, concise statement 


of the merits of White Pine. Send WHITE PINE BUREAU. 
foritnow. There is no charge for aaaek r ° 
it to prospective home-builders. 1103 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Begin the Children’s Library with | | 
ATLANTIC CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


There is nothing better = ; 
The Firelight Fairy Book Jane, Joseph, and John 








By Henry B. BEsTon By RALPH BERGENGREN 
Charming ‘in content, beautifully illustrated. | Delightful child-life verse, with full-page illus- 
$3.00 | trations in color. $3.00 
A Little Gateway to Science | Uncle Zeb and His Friends 
By Epitu M. Patcu By EpwarpD W. FRENTz 
Cleverly written and illustrated stories about | A thoroughly worth-while book of stories. 
six-footed insects. $1.25 | Illustrated. $1.50 
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posters and a host of rare and unusual an- 
tiques, is one which, though much more 
modern than any of them, loses nothing by 
comparison. It is a hitherto unpublished let- 
ter written by Oliver Wendell Holmes to Mrs. 
Genung as a little girl. It is a very human 
document and gives a new sidelight on the 
famous man’s character—his love for children. 
It reads: 
Boston, Oct. 4, 1875. 

My Dear Little CuiLp,— 

Your mamma had told me that you could 
say some of my verses and that you liked them 
and would be glad if I would write a letter to 
you just as | do sometimes to grown-up ladies. 
I want you to know that I was very much 
pleased with what your mother told me in the 
letter she wrote to me. We people that are 
not so young as we were a good many years 
ago always feel happy when we can make 
little children love us and care for us and want 
to know all about us. I myself love children 
very much, pretty little well-dressed children 
and sometimes the little ones that are not so 
pretty or so well-dressed but run in the street 
barefoot and perhaps ragged. I love to fill 
my pockets with pennies and when I see a 
small child looking in at a window where there 
is candy or gingerbread or something pretty, 
to put some of the pennies in their hands and 
see them go into the shop and buy what they 
were looking at and wanted. 

So, when I heard about you and how you 
could say some of my verses and know my 
name and would like to hear from me I wished 
my arms were 240 miles long so that I could 
stretch them all the way to Brooklyn and take 


* you right up and give you a good kiss, first on 


one cheek and then on the other, just as if | 
was one of those Kates that the Katy-did 
talked about. But as I cannot stretch my 
arms quite so far as that I am going to send a 
picture of myself that you may see how I look. 
I wish I had beautiful curling hair and great 
bouncing red cheeks so that you would think 
I was as pretty as your prettiest doll. But if 
everybody looked just as they wanted to how 
handsome we should all be. 

I do not know when I shall come to Brooklyn 
but if you ever come to Boston you must pay ~ 
me a visit. I should be very glad to see you 
and | could show you some pretty things and 
we could have a nice talk together. 1 hope 
that sometime you will have what they call a 
photograph album and then you can put my 
picture in it with those of your other friends. 
Your mother will read this letter to you and 
perhaps you will keep it to read yourself by 
and by when you are old enough. I am, my 
dear little girl, . 

Sincerely Your Friend, 
OLivER WENDELL HouMEs. 

So full of interesting relics is the Gate House 
that it was necessary to put Mr. Genung’s 
rare and valuable library of six thousand 
volumes in the garage, which has been ceiled 
and made safe for their occupancy. Mr. Ge- 
nung is a writer and a bibliophile, and among 
his books are many first editions and any 
number of autographed copies of works pre- 
sented by the authors who are his friends. 

Mr. Genung, who is a member of The Play- 
ers’ Club, is credited with bringing Mark 
Twain and Albert Bigelow Paine together 
there with the result that Mr. Paine wrote the 
biography of the famous humorist, and on the 
fly-leaf dedicated it autographically to his 
friend, Charles H. Genung. 

Like so many men of note, Mr. Genung has 
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IVE gener-~ 
ations have || 


| marked their > 
time by clocks 7B SS 
be aring thi SOQ, DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


Hw experienced the ae Od creating a color 
scheme that is yourown? This is your oppor- 
in 


e 
P) tunity Danersk Decorative Furniture: the 
chance to select the individual pieces you need for 
any room, and have them finished in some delightful 


color harmony to go with a quaint old English print 
or the fabrics of your own choice. 

We make the furniture we offer and finish it for 
your home. Luxurious overstuffed pieces; digni 
dining-room sets; beautiful decorated groups harmo- 
nious with the choicest lines of English prints. 

Send for The Danersk E-11 and buy through your 
dealer, decorator, or direct. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
First door west of 5th Avenue, fourth floor 
















































































ROOKWOOD TILE 


Why add to the excessive cost of present-day home-building 
by installing elaborate and expensive Lighting Fixtures? | IN MOSAIC FORM 
SIMPLICITY AND DIGNITY COUNT | > We have executed other 
a workin thisspirit for panels 
At your request, our art department will make ifs in churches and various 


helpful and suggestive drawings to assist you interiors. 


in the selection of your Lighting Fixtures. | 
| On the shelf are new forms 


| McKENNEY & WATERBURY CO. | of Rookwood vases. 


FOUNDED 1888 Write for literature. 
181 Franklin St., cor. Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


Cincinnati 
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a fad wholly apart from his profession. In 
this case it is botany, and his desk is never 
the surface and ~~ — without a row of small vials containing flora 
ave all ~ Ghing, Varnish, = | to be analyzed and classified, and he is never 
. so happy as when, with his metal flower con- 
tainer slung over his shoulder, he starts off 
to the woods, which, by the way, are just out- 
side his workshop door, in quest of some new 1 
variety of flower or fern. : i 

And so, it will be seen that the little Gate 
House at Farmington is a very unusual sort 
of place, and why, after a few hours spent 
within its walls, you feel as though you had 
wandered very far afield into unfamiliar but 
very delightful paths. The old-fashioned 
farmhouse, with its collection of inherited, not 
collected, treasures is, as I said before, like a 
page out of the past, for the one seems a 
counterpart of the other. 

As Mrs. Genung whimsically remarks, “| 
think they like to be here. The environment 
suits them. And then, too, it is such a cheer- 
ful house. The people who lived here must 
have been happy in it for they left a sweet, 
wholesome atmosphere behind them. As an 
Irish maid I had was wont to say, ‘It is sucha 
lightsome house.’ And that is why I love it 
as a home for my poor little belongings that 
can be interesting to no one but cranks like 


Beauty—and safety |" 


A Country Home 





“ S) ave 
you § 








There is both beauty and safety for your walls in Acme 
Quality No-Lustre Finish. The beauty lies in its warm restful 
tints and harmonious colors—colors that will blend with any 
setting and make your home a brighter happier place in which 
to live. 

Its safety lies in its surface saving qualities and its unpar- 
alleled sanitation. Give your walls a saving coat of Acme 
Quality No-Lustre Finish and protect them against the wear 


(Continued from page 368) . 


convenience of a small family has been 
omitted. 

Particularly notable on the first floor is the 
restriction of hall-space to the very minimum 


























- and tear of indoor life. —really to a diminutive passage, which, how- 
Acme Quality No-Lustre Finish is the most sanitary cover- ever, serves both as a stair-landing and as a 
ing you can give your walls. Disease breeding germs find no means of communication with the kitchen and 
harbor in it. It provides a surface that is easily cleaned and the coat-closet beneath the staircase. The 

easily kept clean without injuring the finish or spoiling the . ae : . . 
Fave an“ Acme Quality Shelf” effect. There’s not a surface that requires finishing but there’s retired position of this staurcase in the smal 
For the many “touching up” an Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or Finish for hall is, of course, especially economical, as it 
regen Boe a See its protection. renders separate service-stairs to the second 

— pane = Fy sant —. oe intimate Suoutofas . just Rd stent bo } ~~ for floor entirely superfluous. 
work and furniture; Acme Gulic™ ond "theme Tecaruiad™. dob pomeene Ds erga A aoe In addition to the absence of unnecessary 
Boe Sodeete Tee halls and the consequent increase in area of 
woodwork, and similar sur- the family-quarters, the intercommunication 
pe Nay RO EE “the ACM: EF QUAL T. } Y between the various rooms is such that an 
right color. effect of still greater apparent size has been 
PAINTS & FINISHES created. As a —. the lower floor of the 
“3 : house is unusually spacious in appearance, 
@ es Acme White Lead and Color Works despite the sauamaaly low ails of its 
2 J ee Dept. J ss . Detroit, Michigan actual dimensions. 

T Ty Cincinnati Toledo —' te hehe ci A porch—at least, in the ordinary sense of 
Dallas Nashville = Lincoln Pittsburgh the word—plays no part in the completion of 





this home. , Instead, a wide, brick-paved, 
hedge-bordered, open terrace is carried across 





(> Clocks of Excellence — all others are comparative — ask any user ; : 
the entire front of the house; while, at the rear 
For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT of the a oi gh a3 Pleasant little ioe 
room—glass-enclosed in winter, wire-screene 
and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES Se 


66 99 8-DAY On the second floor, the largest bedroom, 
a equipped with two closets and communicating 

Chelsea HIGH-GRADE ( locks with the bathroom, as well as with a child’s 
room at the rear of the house, is given over to 


” use. ively furnished 
WH-FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY pee a ae aes 
@HF-ON SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS JEWELLERS over the dining-room, while: the space above 

CHELSEA CLOCK CO. Makers of high grade clocks. 10 State Street, Boston, Mass. the service-department is devoted to two small 
rooms, available either for separate sleeping- 

rooms for servants or for one bedroom and a 

sewing-room, as indicated on the plan. 























Construction adds to the permanent wealth of : : : 2 

BUILD N O the country and the individual The third floor is at present unfinished; but 
it is of sufficient floor area and ceiling height 

U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR “ae to eventually permit the equipment of two 


additional sleeping-rooms and a bathroom. 
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In | 
ver 
ora L_. 
ver FACE BRICK| 
yn- Lothys 
off 
ut- F. ’ h 
~ 4 ace Brick for the 
ite 
nt Average Home 
im E use of Face Brick in the*homes of the average 
family has greatly increased in the last few years. 
- More and more, people are thinking of home-building 
‘ in terms of permanent investment. 
a First cost is not the important financial factor in build- 
ing. Upkeep, depreciation, fire-safety and insurance 
‘| rates determine the ultimate economy of your expen- 
it =4 diture. And beauty, too, has a tangible value in case 
r- One of the fifty small face brick houses shown in “The Home of Beauty” you ever wish to sell or rent — not to mention the sat- 
t isfaction it gives you to live in an artistic home. 
t, The difference between frame and brick upkeep and 
n “rHRE STORY OF BRICK “THE HOME OF BEAUTY” depreciation amounts in five years to more than twice 
a a : ahi : ; the initial excess cost of brick. 
t Anartistic booklet with attractive illus- A book of fifty designs of attractive : ; q 
: | trations and useful information for all __smalll Face Brick houses,selected from Even if you are not ready to build now, now is the 
| who intend to build. The Romance of four hundred drawings entered in a time to think matters over and formulate your plans. 
. Brick, Extravagance of Cheapness, national architectural competition. “The Story of Brick” and “The Home of Beauty” will 
Comparative Costs, How to Finance The houses represent a wide variety help you to a decision. 
the Building of a Home, are a of architectural styles, with skillful 
few of the subjects treated. Your copy handling of interior arrangements. ‘ 5 ere 
is awaiting your request. Send today. Senton receipt of fifty cents in stamps. American Face Br ick As sociation 
1122 Westminster Building - Chicago, Illinois 
a A 
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“ WHITE HOUSE” Units — Residence of Jesse Minot, Red Bank, N. J. 








The absolute security of 
“Koll’s Patent” lock-joint wood 
columns and the reputation 
they have made should war- 
: rant your specifying ‘them for 
the most exacting requirements. 









| HAVE you thought of using Steel Dressers in 

your kitchen and pantries in place of wooden 
ones? The result is an attractive kitchen that is 
absolutely sanitary as well as durable. 


aS | ‘ The WHITE HOUSE Line of White Enameled | 
<< COLUMN Ss Steel Dressers is manufactured in a unit system. 


Send us your plans for estimate and sketch. 









LATTICE FENCES 


GARDEN HOUSES 
GATES, ARBORS Information on request 


for Improving and Beautify- 
ing the Surroundings of the 


ag JANES & KIRTLAND 


theo rnjet ] "HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 130 West 44th Street NEW YORK 








Our illustrated catalogues covering 
will be sent to those interested, on receipt of 10c. 
‘*M-33"" catalogue on Pergola and GARDEN Main Office and Factory, Elston and Webster 
ACCESSORIES. ‘*M-47"’ Catalogue for Aves., Chicago, Il]. Eastern Office and Show 
Room, 6 E. 39th 8t., New York City. <a 

















l5c. for 
rOBOH and INTERIOR COLUMNS. 
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HE WHO USES CYPRESS LUMBER BUILDS BUT ONCE 





SO MANY PEOPLE KNOW 


so little about woods 
(and their relative values—How is it with you?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE THINK 
that ‘“LUMBER IS LUMBER’*—(How often do YOU 
specify the kind of wood you want used by your builder?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE 


that frequent Repair Bills are ‘‘ Necessary Evils” — 
that we believe we are doing a public service in informing you and other intelligent people on 


CYPRESS 


("THE WOOD ETERNAL‘) 
HERE IS CYPRESS VS. AN IRON PLUG: HERE IS CYPRESS VS. WEATHER: 





About 120 years ago, when Louisianz was a French 
Province, the Water Mains of New Orleans were 
CYPRESS logs, 18 feet long by 22 inches: diameter, 
with a 5-inch hole bored lengthwise. These were 
joined by short iron tubes, tapered at both ends. Not 
many years ago these were replaced by the most modern 
system. Below is a photograph of a section of one 


A photograph of a CYPRESS SHINGLE 
from the Austen Homestead, Staten Island, N.Y. 
built in 1710, and at last accounts still occu- 
pied by descendants of its original builders, with 
the original CYPRESS roof practically intact. 


of the CYPRESS mains just as it was dug up—as sound 
as ever after over 100 years’ contact with wet earth. 


’ **He who uses CYPRESS builds but once.”? 
Below is a photograph 
of one of the iron con- 
nections just as dug up 
—most of them rusted 
past all usefulness. 


CYPRESS is in truth ‘‘the wood eternal.’’ If you are putting upa palaceora 
pasture-fence, and want to build it ‘“‘“FOR KEEPS’— USE CYPRESS. 


There is_a liberal (and a INVESTMENT value for you) in the 
LIBRARY—43 volumes all without cost on all phases of building and home carpentry —some with plans 
for CYPRESS bungalows and other delightful things. Vol. 1 (free) tells all about it. Good idea to send for it. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Perdido Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 1206 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Florida 





a: derful 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER ~- @@5-e7\¢ 
DEALER’S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY NA 

















“The most talked-of book of the Autumn Season” 


THE STORY OF OPAL 


The Journal of an Understanding Heart 
By OPAL WHITELEY 


“T unhesitatingly declare that Opal Whiteley’s Diary is a human miracle. . . . It is certain to be 
the most talked-of book of the Autumn Season.”— Clement K. Shorter in London Sphere. 


With its human interest, humor and tragedy, this story has startled the world of cultivated readers 
by its self-taught wisdom and naive charm. 


Second Edition 


With an introduction by Lord Grey of Fallodon. 
(First Edition sold out two weeks after publication.) 
Attractively bound and illustrated, $2.00. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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A Pennsylvania Colonial 
Homestead 
(Continued from page 381) 


TTP—Thomas and Tasey Palmer—with the 
date 1792. Except for the renewal of the roof 
and pent-eaves (exactly duplicated from the 
originals, too far decayed to be safe) the only 
exterior change made by Mr. Frick is the in- 
troduction of the wide dormer windows front 
and back. Under this roof still remain the 
old sawn-oak beams, visible in the attic, and 
these beams gracefully taper to their tops, 
while the original long wooden pins bind them 
as firmly as ever, the one to the other. 

In the lower building, now the kitchen, the 
old fireplace is twelve feet long. This ex- 
treme length is partly due to the Dutch oven 
being set within the fireplace, at the right end, 
instead of flush with the wall, as was the more 
usual practice. To the left is the old stone 
sink, of the same nature as the bird-basin in 
the sunken-garden wall. The ancient crane 
with its heavy chains was so beautifully piv- 
oted that it swings in the fireplace as readily as 
of yore. 

No changes have been made in the lower 
interior of the house. The walls are of the 
original white plaster, with base-board and 
plain molding set in the plaster at window-sill 
height painted in white, and with the old 
black H hinges to the doors. The fireplaces of 
white woodwork have narrow ledges on which 
are set the old brass candlesticks, and the 
built-in corner closets with their shaped shelves 
still remain. The owner has added only his 
appropriate antique furniture and prints 
equally antique and curious. The large dining- 
table is an unusual and noteworthy piece of 
furniture. 

Doubtless a few years more will bring added 
improvements in the grounds, made with the 
discretion already shown, but already it is 
what its owner intended it to be—a modest 
and delightful home. 


Interesting Old Stone Houses 
in Quebec 


(Continued from page 367) 


and climbing; the houses are flush with the 
sidewalk, gray, almost prison-like in their 
solidity, with high roofs made to shoulder 
off the heavy snows of winter. Three Rivers 
has many on its outskirts and even Montreal, 
with its metropolitan eagerness for the new 
and magnificent, has not yet entirely lost 
all its old and picturesque buildings. Be- 
tween these three cities the houses in the 
accompanying illustrations are to be found 
today, part of that long riverside chain that 
gleams in the-moonlight like a string of pearls 
from old France upon the bosom of her daugh- 
ter, Notre Dame des Neiges. 


Cleaning Linoleum, Oilcloth, and 
Cork Carpet 


pust with a dry mop or covered broom. 

Sweep with a soft brush. Wash with a 
cloth wrung dry from soapy water, and dry 
thoroughly with a clean cloth. If too much 


water is used, it gets underneath and gradu- 
ally rots the covering and the floor. 
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Oj & warm, Cozy ome 


—and small coal bills for your steam heating 
system. 

For at least 5 years it must function to your entire 
satisfaction or “‘new valves or new parts will be 
furnished without charge.’”? Such is the signed 
guarantee behind every Hoffman Air Valve used 
on old or new systems. 





We 





No. 1—Hoffman 
Air Valve. The 
recog nized stand- 
ard for radiator 
venting in one- 
pipe systems 


= ck, 


s 


(1) It must vent every bit of air from each radiator. It 
must keep each radiator hot from end to end. 

(2) It must make sure that those radiators and pipes never 
pound or thunder. 

(3) It must see that no water can se your costly 
rugs or stain hardwood floors—that no steam can 
hiss. 

(4) It must do its work automatically without requiring 
adjustment. 

And by doing all of these, it insures complete warmth on 

lowest possible steam pressure, and so cuts down your coal 

bills to rockbottom. 

That is the kind of heating service you can be guaranteed 

when your architect specifies Hoffman Valves in your home. 
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Upon their installation have him ask for your guarantee. 
It will be promptly forwarded. 
Write to our New York office for the full-of- 
facts book, ‘“‘More Heat from Less Coal.’’ 


No. 8 
Hoffman 
Return 
Line Valve 
for vapor 
or vapor- 
vacuum 

systems 
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me HOFFMAN VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


i) 
HOFFMAN SPECIALTY Co., INC. Los Angeles 
512 Fifth Ave., New York City 405 S. Hill St. ‘4 llamas: 
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Chicago 
130 N. Wells St. 
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“WHAT A CONVENIENCE!” 


That's what you'll say again and again if your architect specifies 
Kernerator for your new home. 


ERNERATOR 


destroys without odor or expense, all kitchen refuse, wrapping paper, faded flowers 
paper boxes, rags, by burning. Requires no fuel other than the dry waste that is thrown 
in a handy kitchen hopper. This, in burning, dries the wet waste so it can burn. 

This Kernerator disposes of bottles, cans and other non-combustible material. It abolishes 
garbage cans. Built of brick at the base of the 
chimney when the building is erected. Requires 
little extra masonry. 


Sanitary . Economical . Convenient . Odorless 


Ask your architect or write 
us for illustrated booklet 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
511 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SCREECH! ™ 
Avoid it use 
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HE r-r-rasping movement of ‘‘slideless’”’ 

furniture-legs is not only nerve-racking 
but destructive as well. Stop it! Put Domes 
of Silence on every piece of furniture. They 
will glide silently, smoothly —without tear 
—or mar—or wrenching open of joints. 


Next time you buy furniture, see whether 
these steel slides are attached. They area 
sign of the manufacturer’s and dealer’s care 
for quality. 


Domes of Silence are on sale at hardware, 
variety and department stores. A few ham- 
mer-taps attach them. 


DOMES of SILENCE 


A mark of BETTER Furniture 
reg ardless of its cost 














Equipped with Kernerator. Residence of W. J. Brainard, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Architect: A. J. Bodker. 
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GUARANTEE 
s “These goods are e N 
e guaranteed abso- 4 
4 lutely fadeless. If . 
color changes from 
exposure to the sun- a | 
24 light or from wash- : 
| ing, the merchant is GUARANTEED SUNFAST |t 
4 hereby authorized to N 
replace them with DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
new goods or refund 7 
' the purchase price.” OUR sunny windows are no longer a problemn— 
H with Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies. With N 
5 them you can carry out the most exquisite color schemes . 
without any misgiving as to the permanency of the colors. 
Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies in every color 
s and weave, from sheerest casement cloths to heavy N 
7 hangings, are guaranteed absolutely sunfast and tubfast. N 
It is not enough to merely ask for Sunfast Draperies, 
be sure you specify Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Dra- 
' peries, and insist upon seeing the Orinoka tag attached 
H to every bolt, with the Orinoka guarantee, N 
N 
-< 
THE ORINOKA MILLS New York {fh 
i . ae a 4 denchuck edhe ios oe Re £ 6 A\il AVAL PRP RS AVAL AV 




















VICK’ GARDEN AND 
FLORAL GUIDE 

For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the old standbys; 

tells of many new varieties; of planting and care The best book we 


haveissued. Is FREE. Send for it today. Addr 
James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, a New York 








DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 68 years’ 
experience. No matter where you live, we guarantee safe delivery. 
Send today for Dingee ‘* Guide to Rose Culture. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1174, West Grove, Pa. 





Trees and 
shrubs, dis- 
tinctive in 
quality and 
large size 
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Have you seen 
ANDORRA? 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 390) 


all of the apples into which they entered, 
Reversions to remote ancestors may occur, so 
we are now taught, as the bringing. together 
of complementary factors which had become 
separated from one another. Such reversions 
were not apparent in these trees. Contrary 
to ‘throwing back’ to wild apples, these crosses, 
in tree or fruit, were quite the equal of any 
similar number of named varieties, a fact to 
which many fruit-growers can attest, who 
saw and admired the fruit and trees.” 

Another interesting fact is the discovery that 
the vigor of these seedling trees is greatly 
increased by crossing. Not only are the trees 
themselves more vigorous when the pollen 
from one variety is put upon the pistil of 
another variety, but the fruit borne by the 
trees is also decidedly larger than is the case of 
the progeny of self-pollenized seedlings. 

All of this work with apples opens up a most 
interesting field for anyone who cares to under- 
take the Burbankian pursuit of creating new 
fruits. It points the way to permanent and 
successful results, and offers an employment 
that must be of interest to every lover of 
mankind. 

But even if one cannot become a producer of 
new varieties, nearly everyone can plan to 
become a producer of apple fruits. All over 
our land there are vacant spaces which might 
well be planted to apple trees and the increas- 
ing cost of all fruits shows the necessity for 
such work. During the last twenty years, 
millions of apple trees have died and few have 
been replaced, so that it is extremely likely 
that the need for fruit production will be 
greater as the years go by. 

This is particularly a time for the replanting 
or the new planting of home orchards, and the 
selection of the varieties*may well be a matter 
of great interest to every home gardener. In 
many parts of the United States these trees 
may be planted to advantage late in autumn 
and thus be in condition to start into growth 
early in spring. In the selection of these 
varieties one can choose the best of the older 
sorts and such of newer ones as can be pro- 
cured. 

In a well-planned home orchard the new 
season of apple fruits should begin in July with 
the maturing of the fruits of Red Astrachan 
and Yellow Transparent, which seem to be still 
the earliest varieties available — at least, in the 
northern states. These are followed by the 
Lowland Raspberry which comes along about 
the middle of August even in Canada, and is a 
variety too little grown in our home orchards. 
It is an apple of good size, averaging nearly 
three inches in diameter, with smooth white 
skin striped and splashed with crimson in a 
beautiful way. Its quality is most excellent 
and the trees are offered by a few of the more 
progressive nurserymen. Early Harvest and 
Williams are two other desirable sorts for 
home use, both ripening in August and adding 
variety to the family diet. 

The transition between the summer apples 
and autumn varieties may well be made by 
means of Duchess, long a popular sort, which 
has all the good qualities of an excellent apple. 
The tree is hardy and vigorous, comes into 
bearing early and produces an abundance of 
large fruits of good quality especially for 
cooking. This variety is remarkable for its 
freedom from scab, differing markedly in this 
respect from McIntosh which is so often 
ruined by the scab disease. McIntosh, how- 
ever, when well grown and properly protected 
by spraying is perhaps the most desirable of 
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Moons’ 
Flowering Shrubs 


From the time the snow disappears until the 
frost comes in autumn, there is a shrub in Moons’ 
collection to give you a shower of blossoms. 
with the Golden Bells, and includes the Lilacs, Snowballs, 
Weigelias, Hydrangeas, Rose of Sharon, and other favorites 
that garden lovers know so well. Let Moons’ help to provide 
a shrub garden for you that, in addition to giving you an un- 
interrupted succession of bloom, will prove decorative both 
from the street and from your own windows, will soften the 
house foundation and hard corners, screen ugly views, add 
fragrance, attract the birds, and in other ways make your lawn 
more enjoyable. Moreover, it will enhance the realty value 
of your home, and add to your own pride and your neighbors’ 
esteem. ’ 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Jrenion, MA 


The display begins 
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A New Group of Small Houses 


A new group of four designs has been made 
to order for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL by 
a firm of well-known Boston architects. 
Complete working drawings and specifica- 
tions are on sale at the address given below. 





On receipt of a 2c stamp with your name and ad- 
dress, we will send you acircular showing floor plans 
with dimensions and giving full particulars about 
building these houses either singly or in groups. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 


lite 
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—and you, too, 


were courting, during the summer and 
the early fall, the beautiful out-doors 
with all its wealth of sweet odors, 
brilliant colorings contrasted with rest- 
ful deep greens — and, under all, the 
smell of old mother earth — rich, moist 
and life giving, 


And now winter is drawing the 
curtain across this happy vacation 
land of yours. 


But it can’t take it all away from 
you if you have an AGMCO indoor- 
garden. For here you can have it all 
in miniature — all but the mountains, 
lakes and rivers. 


So remember! Time is fleeting. 
You can’t afford to miss a single day 
of the clean, sweet joy of living close 
to the purest beauty in the world — 
nature's. 


An AGMCO book of beautiful 
glass structures will tell you all about 
it. We'll send it gratis — 


But where > 


AMERICAN GREENHOUSE MFC. CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 


5 Columbus Masonic NewYork Life © Smith 
Circle Temple Building Building 
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The Great Flame Azalea 


Azalea lutea (calendulacea) 
Native High Alleghanies 


HE famous Botanist, Bartram, in his ‘“Trav- 

els,’ says: “This epithet ‘fiery’ I annex to 
this most celebrated species of Azalea as being 
expressive of the appearance of its flowers, which 
are in general of the color of the finest red lead, 
orange, and bright gold as well as yellow and 
cream-color. This is certainly the most gay and 
brilliant-flowering shrub yet known.” 


Prices — Splendid Budded Clumps 





eee Eg Se $1 cach. § 9 per 10 
BB 00 OS In COMMS, . 6.6 occ iie cece $2 each, $18 per 10 
fey a eer $3 each, $28 per 10 
Pw eee $5 each, $48 per 10 
Sto STE: Games... 0 oss cscccace $8 each 
HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Hardy American Plants Salem, Massachusetts 











DREER’S 


Hardy Perennial Phlox 
STANDARD 


may be planted any time before the of the WORLD 
ground freezes. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


offers a very select list of varieties which 
includes the most desirable colors. They 
succeed in almost any soil and position 
and flower for a long time; and they 
will continue growing, and flower freely 
for many years. The Catalogue also 
gives a complete list of seasonable Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs for outdoor Fall plant- 
ing, and includes many plants suitable 
for growing in the Window Garden and 
Conservatory. 








IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 

660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

** Sales and Construction represeniatives in Principal Cities” 

WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 












A copy of Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 
will be mailed free to any one mentioning 
this magazine. 

HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




































NIPPON GARDEN 


259 Fifth Ave., New York City 


NARCISSUS BULBS 
12 in Box for $1.15, parcel post paid. 
Guaranteed to bloom in six weeks. 


MINIATURE GARDENS 


et bd 0 wr 


| Hyacinths, Tulips, Iris, o 
Best Holland Bulbs 














Dozen, 75 cents 100, $4.00 delivered. Flower Dishes BUDDHA VASES INCENSE LAMPS 
DIRECT IMPORTATION 
Named varieties, all colors, full instruction BUILD NOW 
for indoor and outdoor planting. 
V F Co N OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 
ee a | U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W: 3..WiLson 


























HOSEA WATERER 


Highest Quality Bulbs, Hyacinths, 
Tulps, Narcissus, Waterer’s Special 
Ever-Green Lawn Grass Seed. 


Seedsman and Bulb Importer 
107-109 S. Seventh St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Catalogue on Request 
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all the older autumn apples. It is of large 
size, splendid color and excellent quality, and 
is doubtless the most popular variety in our 
markets. Every home orchard should have 
at least one of these trees, although it is prob- 
able that in the near future an even better 
sort will be generally available in the new 
variety, Cortland, originated in recent years by 
the New York Experiment Station. Cort- 
land is of special interest because it is one of 
the best of the varieties produced in the apple- 
breeding experiments at Geneva. It is the 
result of a cross between Ben Davis and 
McIntosh. Its season is from November to 
February, with an aromatic taste and good 
quality of flesh. 

Among the other autumn varieties of special 
interest for the home orchard one should 
mention the Gravenstein—a handsome fruit 
with the light-yellow color of the skin almost 
obscured by stripes and dashes of beautiful 
red. Its color is as pleasing to the eye as its 
acid flavor is tothe taste. Its size is large and, 
under the best treatment, very large. It 
ripens in September and October and can be 
kept in storage until November. _ It is remark- 
able for the large area over which it succeeds. 

A splendid autumn apple for the home 
orchard which is far too little known is the 
Nodhead or Jewett Red. Although this 
variety is practically unknown in our markets, 
it is one of the finest eating-apples that can be 
grown. It has a peculiar nutty flavor which 
makes it a favorite with everyone who tastes it. 

Among the newer fruits developed in Canada 
which ripen in autumn, Brock, a seedling of 
McIntosh, is perhaps especially desirable. 
Its season is September and October, and it is 
attractive in appearance and good in quality. 
Another variety of the same season, also a 
seedling of McIntosh, is Joyce. It is a little 
earlier than its parent. Melba is still another 
seedling of McIntosh and ripens very early in 
autumn. 

A large proportion of the trees in the home 
orchard should, of course, be winter varieties. 
There are so many of these now available that 
it is most difficult to make a selection. In 
many respects, the safest way is to plant 
those varieties of which you are especially 
fond and which do well in your particular 
locality. For example, in the more northern 
regions Northern Spy is one of the most 
desirable of apples, but farther south it 
changes its season of ripening and its quality 
is not nearly so good. As a rule, most of the 
important varieties have certain areas where 
they succeed best, and one will do well to select 
these for planting. Perhaps the easiest way 
for the amateur to make out his list is to make 
a careful study of each sort and reject those 
which do not fit some special need. It is 
desirable, for example, to have at least one 
tree of such a sweet apple as Tolman Sweet 
or Pumpkin Sweet. It is worth while, how- 
ever, to bank upon the good old Baldwin for a 
considerable proportion of the winter supply, 
because this is, over a large part of America, 
the one universal winter apple. It is so firm 
that it keeps well, and its quality for cooking 
purposes is ex¢ellent. 

Among the newer apples originated by the 
Government Experimental Farm in Canada, 
special mention may be made of Donald and 
Elmer, two seedlings of the Northern Spy, 
which are worthy of experimental planting. 

The most promising of the winter apples 
originated at Geneva is Tioga—the result of 
a cross between Sutton and Northern Spy- 
It is a beautiful apple of very high quality of 
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Kenidence of GW. ‘Wattles, Garden #ront 
or . 
Myron Hunt & Elmer G 


BAY STATE 
COATING 


ERMANENT beauty. That 

is the kind that one or two 
applications of Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating imparts to 
all walls of brick, cement or 
stucco. It waterproofs them, 
too. No rain, sun, or storm 
affects its protection and lasting 
qualities, 
Your choice of white or a range 
of colors. We will send you a 
sample of any tint you wish. 


cali/. 
rey, Architects 


Let us mail you Booklet No. 17, 


It shows a number of Bay State 
Coated Homes. Drop us a postal. 








“THE BAY STATER 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office, Architects buiien. 
Philadelphia Office, 1524 Chestnut Stree 
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The 
DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 


The Smallest Part of 


a Steam Heating System 
is the Most Important 


A fire as hot as Vesuvius under the biggest boiler ever made 
could not force steam through a heating system if the radiators 
were clogged with air and water—and this is usually the trouble 


with noisy, leaky radiators that will not get hot all over. You 


know this kind. 

There is an easy, sure way to get rid of these troubles in exist- 
ing systems, and to prevent them in new systems. Simply insist 
that the Dunham Radiator Trap be specified by your architect 
and used by the contractor. It is you who pay the coal bills, and 
you who want heating comfort; it should be your earnest desire 
to spend a little time investigating this standard radiator trap— 
whether you intend to build, or re-vamp your old system. 

The Woolworth Building engineers selected the Dunham Trap 
above all others. Many similar buildings, factories, apartments, 


hotels and fine homes enjoy the heating comfort made possible 
by this trap—the original thermostatic disc trap. 


D 


HEATING SERVICE 


ham Trap and Dunham Service 
will be explained promptly and 
fully if you will tell us what type 
of building you are interested in. 
Technical bulletins are available. 





This nationalized Service coop- 
erates closely with architects, 
heating and ventilating engineers 
and steam heating contractors. 

The “reason why” of the Dun- 

















THE AMENITIES OF 
BOOK-COLLECTING 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


T is the “human interest” of books that 
appeals to Mr. Newton; and to his par- 
ticular love of bibliography he has added 

an infectious enthusiasm for collecting. His 
wise literary judgment, his knowledge of 
rare books and his acquaintance with promi- 
nent collectors and booksellers, together with 
his fine command of English, have created 
for this book such a demand that it is now 
in the third large edition. 


$4.00 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 








Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


Marshalltown, lowa 


Factories: Toronto, Canada 


Fisher Building 


CHICAGO 


Branches in 36 cities in 
United States and Canada 


London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1. 
Paris: Establts. Munzing & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 

















EDUCATIONAL 


Service Department which accepts no fees. 





8 ARLINGTON STREET - - 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


HIS is a department devoting itself exclusively to the task of gathering 

all available information about the private schools of the country. 

With this knowledge assistance can be given to parents and guardians who 
may wish suggestions about schools for their children and wards. 

Readers of THE House BEAUuTIFUL are cordially invited to use this 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY) 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BUREAU 
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the general type of Northern Spy, but differs 
markedly in color. Professor Hedrick con- 
Se 7 , siders it one of the best of all the new varieties 
Brighten Your Home with Beautiful Little Evergreens originated in New York. 
For Porches, Windows, Tables, Entrances, Sun Parlors, Balconies Most people are deterred from planting 
est 1 apple trees because they think that they must 
wait so long before they receive the crop and 
that the chief benefit of the planting will come i 
to their heirs. Reliable statements of the 
yields of apples from year to year are difficult 
to get, but we have in a bulletin of the Can- 
adian Government the records of two varieties 
—MclIntosh and Duchess—which are of 
special interest because the information can 
be relied upon. The statements concerning 
them are as follows: 
“It has been found that the McIntosh 
mad apple comes into bearing the sixth year after 
7 Compact Arborvitae (about 1 foot high) and Box for $5.00. Delivered to Transportation Co., planting at Ottawa. In that year a tree was 











Framingham, Mass. (Shipping Weight 25 Ibs.—Express or Parcel Post) A 
These evergreens as above illustrated, come in a box 3 feet long, 7 inches wide and 6 inches deep. borne about two eleven-quart baskets of fruit 


Box painted dark green. Shipped carefully cked. You simply remove cover, fill box with earth , i , ; 
and plant evergreens as illustrated. The wally aie’ required is frequent watering. and by the eighth year nearly a barrel of fruit 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET “ vergreens for Pots, Tubs, Urns’ —showing veranda boxes other than is borne on a tree. By the tenth year a barrel 





above, and how our evergreens, especially grown for this purpose, are used for many decorative effects. ° , ‘ 
Hardy indoors and out. FREE: The Book of Little Tree Farms. Beautifully illustrated with photo- and half; by the twelfth year three barrels; 
—— - —— —_— and ee oy one ve ame E> — cows = choice and yp gr on the fifteenth year four and a half barrels; the 
toc t : 

sto as a reference work in schools, and listed in library o: Department of Agriculture nineteenth year seven and a half barrels; the 


Write for it. 
AMERICAN FORESTRY COMPANY, Dept. G-11, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. - twenty-first year seven barrels; the twenty- 
Owners of Little Tree Farms third year six barrels and the twenty-fourth 


year four and three-quarter barrels, or an 
average during the past two years of nearly 
five and a half barrels a year. Taking the 
average per year for nineteen years during 
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seen = which it has been in bearing, we find the 
N arciss! cS average yield per year from one tree has been 
ee 2s $2 = about two and three-quarter barrels. It would 
sex look as if one might safely count on two barrels 

ened a tree. 


Postage free. 


“The Duchess of Oldenburg apple is one of 
the most reliable and productive varieties. 
It begins bearing the third year after planting, 
and by the sixth year the trees will bear nearly 


Bloom in the house in 
a few weeks, in either 
pebbles and water or 
fibre. Fascinating, fra- 
grant, never fail. Use 














LANDSCAPE DESIGNS 


We solicit ag erp meg relative to the beautifying of 


EULER 0 








your own favorite bowl. h d d b rts famili ith : = : 
Enough fibre for soc. phase Of this work. “Planting plane furnished free under condi- a barrel apiece, by the eighth year two barrels 
extra. tions which we sha e pleased to explain on request. 5 
: Whtis dev scien dine Gud pale pamiiedians and by the tenth year three barrels; by the 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., 24 West 59th St. GUARANTY NURSERY COMPANY eleventh year more than four barrels, and the 
§ ip csd New York = thn a ht maximum crop so far has been reached in the 











SHUI U¢ UAL 04040000000 A twenty-fourth year when a yield of over eight 
barrels was obtained from one tree. One 
tree bore the following crops in thirteen con- 
F 9 Say b { il ; secutive years, beginning with the eleventh 
arr’s uper acs year: 23, 2, 34, 3, 43, 3, 4, 2, 43, 4, 6, 2, 53 
should be planted this month. Lilacs are essential to the garden; in barrels. Other trees bear a heavy crop every 
early spring the bushes are laden with beautiful flowers and their other year. The average yield per tree from 
delicate perfume is not surpassed by any other flower. the third year to the twenty-sixth is about two 
There are many new varieties at Wyomissing which bloom more barrels per tree, and from the tenth year to 


freely and produce much larger trusses than the old types. My a 
collection embraces over a hundred varieties. the twenty-sixth, three barrels. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties (seventh edition, 1920) contains a full descrip- 


tive list of French Lilacs, Peonies, Irises and other perennials. Copies will be sent ‘“ ” 
without further notice to my customers; to others copies are free on request. Back to the Log 


Bertrand H. F arr, 125 Garfield Avenue; Woomiacinn Penna. (Continued from page 383) 
other, we would sleep or lie awake under 
the starlight and the waxing and the waning 
moon. And when storms came suddenly— 
Bingo!—with feet and head drawn in, we 
WO U LD YOU LIKE TO OW N TH IS H 0 M E ? would be snugly protected from snow or rain. 
| A turtle would have nothing on us. At tax- 
ores time, we would lie still and make a noise like 
THE design for a tree, and elude the tax-collector. 
this little six- It wouldn’t take much ingenuity to cut 
soe regde eps re armholes in the logs and fashion hinges } 
drawings are now on where they would do the most good, and 
Tae , LR By then our house would become our cloth- 
Heda on 5 am ing, more durable than paper suits, more 
houses built from the esthetic than over-alls. We'd go to business 
Ohie ee in a lumber wagon, travel on flat-cars, 
and all the census-taker would have to know 
would be the principle of cord-measure- 
ment. Then, indeed, Birnam Wood would 
come to Dunsinane, and our civic, social 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS anid political tile aka “WAl-bé puribed by 


the resinous odors of fir and balsam. 


























Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent on receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps. 
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Dodson Wren House. 
4 compartments, 28 in. 
high ,18in. in diameter. 


Price $6.00 





Dodson Bluebird House. 
4 compartments, 21 in. high. 
18 in. in diameter. 


Price $6.00 





Dodson Sexangular 
— Flicker House. 
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This Bookcase Hides 
Obtrusive Radiators 


It looks like a bookcase, but be- 
hind its leaded glass doors are 
radiators. 


Radiators that would otherwise be 
an obtrusively jarring note in a 
living-room of rare harmony. 


Just how this bookcase enclosure 
is made, so that the heating effi- 
ciency of the rad ators will not be 





lessened, is best told in our booklet 
called Radiator Enclosures. 


In it you will find suggestions for 
every room. 

Many are decidedly artistic. 
Others are just plain and practical. 


In it you are bound to get some 
ideas that just fit your needs. 
You are most welcome to a copy. 

















16} in. long, 12 in. 
wide, 11 in, deep. 


Price $6.00 





| Dodson Pnrple Martin House. 
(Cottage Style) 
-} 28 compartments, 32 x 27 in. 
Price $16.00 
Other styles up to $78.00 


A Worth While 
Christmas Gift 


that brings Happiness for a Lifetime. There is no 
gift that gives more happiness than a Dedson Bird 
House, or feeding device. Every year will bring to 
— friend the memory of your fovine thoughtful- 
ess. 
Dods n Bird Houses and Feedin 
4 
Devices Win the Song Birds 
because they are scientifically built by Mr. Dodson, 
the best-known bird man in the United States, who 
has spent a lifetime in studying the birds, their 
aie attracting them to Beau- 
‘u rd Lodge, his home and bi 

the Kankakee River. on ener on 
The poe _— i. adds to the beauty of 
your grounds an e birds t 

shrubs and gardens. a 

Free Bird Book 

Order Now— illustrating Dedeon Lane aie. 
ing prices; also beautiful colored bird picture free, 


Joseph H. Dodson President American 


Audubon Association 
703 HARRISON AVENUE KANKAREE, ILL. 


Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your - 
munity of these quarrelsome pests, sales $8.00. 








Dodson Cement Bird Bath. 
Height 32 in. Basin 34 in. 
iu diameter, Price $19.50 


























TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 



























WING tothe demand 


a 
STOVER piz<. 
. Place 
Fixtures 
for some better finish 
than black, Stover And- 


irons, Fire Baskets and Fire Sets are now 
offered in very attractive designs in special 
bronze and plated finishes. corting but little 
more than black. Also solid brass, 
brush brass finish. Stover Dampers 
throw more heat and save fuel. In- 
sist that your contractor furnish 


Stover fixtures. 
STOVER MF’G 
& ENGINE CO., 
mw 728 East Street, 
Freeport, Ill. 


























Write for 
Booklet 









RARE BOOKS 


Americana, 15th and 16th Century imprints, and 


large assortment of out-of-print modern books. 


A Collection of well-selected books is the hall-mark 


of good taste. Forty-page catalog free on application. 


THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 
14 Union Central Bldg. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 





JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By Racpu BERGENGREN, With illustra- 
tions by Maurice E. Day. 


The First Atlantic Book for 
Children 


Verses of unusual charm and senti- 
ment, in which both children and 
grown-ups will delight. With full-page 
illustrations in color, handsomely boxed. 

$3.00 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington St., Boston 

















Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
a home that will become more beautiful as the 
years go by— which both in exterior and in- 
terior appearance will take on additional charm 
as it grows older. 

He selects 


Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house itself 
this wonderful furniture will grow old grace- 
fully—remaining always in vogue and satis- 
fying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may te exercised in the matter 
of finish. We will gladly supply unfinished pieces if 
desired, to be finished to match any interior. 

Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO, ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 
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Give Careful Thought 
To Your Kitchen 


Give at least as much thought as you 
give to interior decorations or the selec- 
tion of furniture. Your kitchen is the 
heart of your home and your range the 
most important item. Choose your range 
with special care. A built-to-order 


Deane Grench Range 


is designed to meet the conditions peculiar to your 
home. The number in family, the extent to which 
you entertain, the fuels obtainable and the floor space 
available are four important factors that help to fix 
the type of range you need. 

In the range illustrated, the electric section has a 
cooking top with four eight-inch discs and large oven, 
all controlled by ‘‘ three heat "’ switches, and broiler. 
The gas section has four single burners, large oven, 
roll oven and broiler. Ovens and broilers have plat- 
form drop doors. : 

The range is built of Armco rust-resisting iron, with 
polished, hand-forged, wrought-iron trimmings. 

If you want further information about built-to-order ranges, 
give us the information called for in the second paragraph of 
this advertisement and ask for “The Heart of the Home,”’ 
our portfolio of specially designed ranges. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 36 St. New York. NY. 
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See ITN S 26 } 
JA 
Naat Zs Z nae 
Electric and Gas Ranges designed for 
S. W. Williams, Paris, Texas 
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F you dread a winter of fussing with the furnace— 
the discomfort, work and worry of regulating 
drafts and dampers—there is a way out—a way 

that promises complete relief from all troublesome 
attention to the heating plant. 


MUM itor 


By simple adjustments at the thermostat, conven- 
iently located, it is possible to have an evenly heated 
house all day, say 70 degrees—an evenly heated house 
all night, say 60—and the drafts opened in the morn- 
ing before you arise—all operations automatically 
performed. 

Used successfully for 35 years on every of 
| heating plant burning coal, gas or oil—lasts a lifetime. 


Writ complete information including booklet 
ee 








Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


a Main Office: 2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
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KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin Street 





wae 


Built for Modern Home Needs 
The Kewanee Lighting Plant, simple in construction, 
easy to install and operate, provides electricity for the 
electric iron, vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
electric churn, grindstone and separator. There is 
also a Kewanee Water Supply System, or a Combina- 
tion System supplying running water and electric light 
in one plant, and a Kewanee Sewage Disposal System. 


Send for free booklet describing over 100 different 
plants for farms, country houses, clubs, etc. 


Illinois 


E 
































A Christmas Suggestion 





in two volumes. 


Among the contributors will be found: 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
WILLIAM BEEBE 


gilt lettering and top. ‘Two volumes, boxed, 


impossible. 








OWEN WISTER 
AGNES REPPLIER 


LEATHER EDITION. 


THE ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


In Two VOLUMES. 


AVEN’T you often wished that you could have your favorite essays of the Atlantic, which you 
enjoy reading over and over again, preserved in a beautiful binding? 
have expressed just this wish to us, that we have published a leather edition of the Atlantic Classics 


So many of our readers 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
WALTER: PRITCHARD EATON 


As a Gift these two books offer a unique possibility. Attractive half-binding in dark maroon leather, 


Only a limited number of sets in stock, and present-day conditions make a duplication of this edition 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Cont.nued from page 396) 


by taking our meals out, by patronizing the 
corner delicatessen, or by makeshifts in the 
kitchenette. And it can be so easily and 
enjoyably done by using the attractively 
designed, efficient electric utensils! If your 
kitchenette is large enough, by all means install 
a small electric range of the single oven type. 

An electric range is unquestionably the last 
word in kitchen convenience and comfort. 
And where kitchen space is limited, the electric 
range is really the only possible method of 
cooking. It is clean. It creates no refuse to 
be carted out. Its use does not affect the 
supply of fresh air. And this point is very 
important where the kitchenette is merely a 
glorified closet or is blessed with only one tiny 
window. 

Lacking a range, however, there are a num- 
ber of smaller, individual electric cooking- 
utensils which will answer the purpose re- 
markably well. These include the electric 
grill, the chafing-dish, the ovenette, the 
toaster, the percolator, the waffle iron and the 
disk stove. The electric grill is the most all- 
round useful utensil. It comes provided with 
an ovenette attachment as shown in the il- 
lustrations, and equipped in this way, will 
perform practically any cooking operation, in 
a small way, of course. The ovenette will 
bake biscuits, potatoes and cake and roast 
meats. 

The various manufacturers of electric grills 
offer different types of this utensil; although all 
of them will perform two or three cooking 
operations at once. For example: a grill will 
poach eggs and make toast at once; or broil 
bacon and fry eggs. Another combination is 
potatoes and broiled chops or steak; creamed 
beef and potatoes; warming up canned soups 
and vegetables. In the electric chafing-dish, 
delicious nourishing creamed soups may be 
prepared, as well as all of the well-known 
creamed and other chafing-dish concoctions 
with which anybody with the slightest expe- 
rience in apartment-house living is thoroughly 
familiar. 

The toaster, percolator and waffle-iron, of 
course, are used only for their avowed pur- 
poses. The disk stove is a handy little stove 
which fits in handily in many places and will 
serve in all sorts of ways, from making coffee in 
a non-electric percolator to heating a little 
water for shaving. 

These small, separate cooking appliances are 
particularly convenient when the service part 
of the apartment is a very tiny closet kitchen- 
ette and the dining-room but a gate-leg table 
at one end of the living-room. By exercising 
a little ingenuity and resource, a very efficient 
cooking-outfit can be set up in a circumscribed 
space. I know of one studio apartment where 
the hostess often serves six or eight people at 
dinner, and her equipment is nothing more than 
a two-burner electric stove and a tiny cupboard 
behind ascreen. There is no fuss or flurry and 
no one seems to be doing any hard work. 

There is a great deal of pleasure and profit 
to be derived from adapting general recipes to 
electric kitchenette cookery. The household 
magazines teem with practical suggestions, 
and the recipe books offered by food products 
manufacturers are also a fertile field for new 
and attractive kitchenette cookery ideas. 
Cooking electrically in the apartment home is, 
therefore, more than just convenient; it is 
both practical and pleasurable. 
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The Child and The Book 


HILDREN’S BOOK WEEK will be 
¥ celebrated throughout the country 
this year from November 18 to 21. 
Librarians, publishers and booksellers have 
united to put into the head of every father 
and mother the idea of “‘a little library in the 
nursery growing bigger every year.”’ And a 
most laudable idea it is!—for a child’s toys 
are broken or given away, his clothes are out- 
grown, his pets are lost or die, and there go 
with him into adult life few childish treasures 
except his books. Silver spoons and bank 
accounts may be even more enduring than 
books, but they cannot be called exactly 
“treasures” —from a child’s point of view. 
You cannot pick up the teaspoon Aunt Dora 
brought you from the Exhibition and recon- 
struct from it cozy hours in the nursery when 
the fire was dancing on the hearth, nor by 
looking at your check-book can you hear your 
mother’s voice wander on and on through a 
lazy summer afternoon. 

Each loved volume comes trailing memo- 
ries: There’s Robin Hood and all his merry 
men! What a noisy brawl grew out of all 
wanting to play the part of Robin and refus- 
ing to be the Sheriff of Nottingham! A great 
book of beasts with gay illustrations of tigers 
attacking elephants, and jaguars fishing the 
Amazon, of motherly kangaroos with pockets 
full of babies—as you look at this book you 
remember how Alicia always was tracing the 
pictures in it and how she prided herself on 
knowing the habits of every beast in the 
book. (Lately Alicia has confided in us that 
she still knows all their interesting habits.) 
Personally, we went in for naval combats and 
still speak of Trafalgar and the Nile with 
proprietary authority, for the books pored 
over in childhood stay persistently in the 
grown-up’s head. 

What a child reads is of the utmost im- 
portance, and yet the average mother spends 
much more time on what goes onto her child’s 
back than into his head. She would be 
ashamed to see her children dressed in tawdry 
lace dresses, but will give them carelessly 
written and tawdry books to read: books not 
actively wicked—she would not give them 
stories containing swear words, slang, nor 
bowie knives—but insidiously harmful in 
their very mediocrity and inanity. 

And so we would like to put in a plea for a 
carefully selected nursery library—if only a 
few shelves! Here Mother Goose, Calde- 
cott, and Kate Greenaway soon are joined 
by the Jungle books, Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 
Twins, Grimm, and ‘The Water Babies.” 
Little by little from this nucleus grows a 
library of which the grown person may be 
proud—but more important is the growth of a 
person of whom the parents may be proud. 
A child should have books—and they should 
be good ones. Every move, like the Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, that will help him get 
them, is a move in the right direction. 


Cleaning Furniture 


UST frequently. For fine upholstery and 
carvings, use a soft pointed brush. For 
heavy upholstery and reed furniture, use a 
medium-soft pointed brush. For leather, use - 
an oiled duster. 
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WITH vigorous suction, Orr 
the SPENCER pipes : ,° 
every unwelcome atom it : = 


comes in contact with down 
to an enclosed receptacle 
in your basement. 








This sanitary built-in vacu- 
umcleaning system is fund- 
amentally the same as your : : Sa 
heat and lighting plants— 2. 
and equally indispensable 
for solid home comfort. 



























SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 









The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Dept. H. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 



























“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 




















Light and Power 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL || From One Electric Socket 









You can provide your home with all sanitary conveniences— oa 

baths. toilets. ete.—by use of HYDRO-KAUSTINE SEPTIC Makes electricity doubly 
TANK and system. his most efficient device, with a little H ; 4 
tiling, gives you a most effective sewage disposal outfit for convenient. Fits any electric 
home, school, factory, or other rural building. It is buried; light socket. 


no odors, no vermin. 


NO OPERATING COST 


Design is government approved; 
built of enameled Armco Iron. 
Construction and operation both 
Guaranteed. But see for yourself 
how easily, inexpensively sewage 
disposal can be secured. Ask for 
Free Booklet HB-1. 






The acknowledged leader 


“Every wired home 
needs three or more’”’ 
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pay er No. 2452 Shade Hold- 
ers ena to use shade 
with your Two-Way Plugs. 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get This New Country 
House Number FREE 


HE October issue of the Architectural Record 

is devoted exclusively to country and subur- 
ban homes, with approximately 150 photographs, 
exterior and interior views and floor plans, illus- 
trating recent houses of notable design. 





From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which 
will help you to decide the practical problems of style, materials, 
arrangement, furnishings, etc. 





The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine devoted 
to progress and practice in all branches of architecture—with 
| an average of 100 or more illustrations per month. Some houses are published in each issue. 
In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as well as 
many of the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 
Special Offer Subscribe now to star’ November, 1920, and we will send you FREE this valuable 
Country House Number. For the pre:ent the :ubscription price is $3.00 a year. 


Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
| THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH St., NEw YorRK CITY a 


| Send free your October Country House Number and enter subscription for a full year beginning November, 1920, for 
| which find $3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
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Night 
Lamp 






F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just 

want Good Things to Eat—you 

will find excellent suggestions in every 
copy of 


American Cookery 


A Domestic Science Magazine which tells 
you how to make and serve 
‘* Thousand Island Salad Dressing”’ 
‘‘Planked Steak’’ ‘‘Vanderbilt Salad’’ 
** Chicken a la King’”’ 


How to select and cook your favorite dish, 
how to serve it and what to serve with it; 
forty or fifty choice and timely recipes in each 
number, many of them illustrated. 


To give the soft light so much desired 

is a charming china maiden 9 inches high with rose or 

blue silk skirt, French trimming—for reading, raise 

. shade. Completely fitted with electric cord and 

socket, N2257, $3.85. Without silk shade, to cover 

“Planked Steak” yourself, N2258, $2.00 postpaid. 

“AMERICAN COOKERY” also gives menus Many and interesting are the unusual gifts in silver, 

for every possible occasion. Formal and In- leather, jewelry and novelties in the Daniel Low 
formal Dinners, Luncheons, Wedding Recep- Catalogue. May we mail you a copy? 


tions, Card Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, - 
Baniel Low & Co. 


etc., etc. 
212 Town House Square . Salem, Mass. 





If you have a family you need this Magazine 
for using it will help you to set a better table 
for less money. 

SEND us One Dollar (check, money order, 
bill or stamps) and we will send you eight num- 
bers of AMERICAN COOKERY ésstarting 
with the November number which contains 
recipe and directions for ‘“‘Planked Steak’’ as 
well as menus, recipes, and directions for 
Thanksgiving dinners. Address 


AMERICAN COOKERY 


44 Pope Building Boston, Mass. 














UNFOLDING 
UTILITY TABLE 


FOR THE HOME 


MOST GENERALLY USEFUL AR- 
TICLE WE HAVE YET CREATED. 
Folded Top is 16 inches Square, Unfold- 
ing to Length of 32 inches. Has Large 
Drawer and Undershelf. WRITE for 
Profusely Illustrated Picture pamphlet. 

No Gift Could be so Genera ly Appro- 
priate or be Appreciated More.’ 








COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
503 Cunard Building, Chicage, Ilinois 











I WANT) TO SEE EVERY AMERICAN OWN HIS OWN HOME 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W-2.Witson 


BUILD NOW 
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Santa-Clause as a Home- 
Furnisher 


By Dorothea DeMeritte Dunlea 


AS Christmas approaches, all of us, from 

Maine to California, in big and little homes, 
are thinking of gift-giving and the pleasures 
of the holiday season. When we ponder over 
the gift-list and wonder what will give our 
family the most pleasure, let us think of our 
home and how we can make it still more 
beautiful so that all of us will enjoy it and 
get the most comfort out of it, physical 
and spiritual. Does not all the family, in- 
cluding the children, thoroughly enjoy gifts 
for the home as much as presents for indi- 
vidual use? 

For certain, we can remember with pleasure 
our seventh Christmas when we rushed 
downstairs in the early morning “to see what 
Santa had brought,” and there, among other 
gifts in the library, right by the fireside, was 
a wonderful new mahogany rocker “for the 
family.” It was a marvel to us how Santa 
had climbed down the chimney with that 
chair without even soiling the lovely new 
upholstery and had left it in our library “for 
the family” and it was much too large for our 
seven-year’s size, but it was for us; and it 
made the room look all dressed up and differ- 
ent, and it made us proud of our home and 
glad it was ours. So it is with nearly all 
children if they are given the chance to share 
in making the home. 

We recall the experience of one of our friends 
who had two loving little girls and two de- 
voted little boys who determined, with their 
father’s aid, to give ‘““mama” a Christmas 
present she would like; for always, in men- 
tioning Christmas, she would say, “You 
know I’d rather have something all of us 
enjoy rather than any one special present for 
me.” Christmas morn she was called by her 
delighted family to see what good old Santa 
had brought. As she descended the stairs, 
she had visions of an electric washing-machine, 
for she had truly wished for one as a labor- and 
time-saver, but the children did not lead her 
kitchenward. Instead, the front door was 
opened and she was led out on the front porch. 
There on each side of the steps, were two 
lovely ornamental evergreen trees, trimmed 
in formal roundness, growing in handsome 
wooden tubs! 

From wash-tubs to flower-tubs her mind 
was swept; but she was too wise a mother and 
too much an art lover to be disappointed in 
such a gift. It plainly showed that the family 
wanted their home to be attractive and up-to- 
date, and it was a subtle compliment that 
mother deserved a “‘thing of beauty” rather 
than a gift that suggested work. 

But there are many home-keepers who will 
welcome household appliances for gifts, for it 
means there will be more time for play, for 
work is quickly and efficiently done with 
such gifts as a vacuum cleaner, a fireless 
cooker, an electric grill or coffee percolator or 
any One of the numberless electric devices 
available. 

However, the practical and the artistic are 
so often combined that we can choose gifts 
that are both useful and ornamental—there 
is the striking clock that gives tone to the 
hall and tone to the hour; there is the nest of 


- tables, always attractive in line and extremely 


useful where there is much or little space; 
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BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. 


Boston, 





Lantern 
No. 22190 


DESIGNERS 
IMPORTERS 


511 WasHINGTON STREET, 

















The lasting beauty, the safety from fire, 
the quiet, sound-proof rooms, and the 
all-around comfort so noticeable in luxu- 
rious hotels and clubs, and which mean 
everything in a home of your own, re- 
sult from the use of Hollow Building Tile. 


The imperishable burned clay effectively 
resists fire and sound, while the air cells 
in the tile provide dead-air spaces which 
insulate against the heat, cold or damp- 
ness of the outdoors. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form 

of Permanent Construction 
The large units of Hollow Tile are eco- 
nomically laid. Upkeep expenses are 
minimized by their enduring character. 
Benefiting by this combination of quali- 
ties, you are able to build a charming, 
practical home most economically with 
Hollow Tile. 


“Hollow Tile for the Home’’ will 
give you limely building sugges- 
tions. Write to Department 4111 
THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
ASSOCIATION 

















Mass. 

















“BULL-DOG” Adjusters 


mean satisfactory 
Casements 

















Telescope handle extended for leverage in 
operating. When notin use push in and 
it hides inconspicuously behind curtain. 


Insect-proof, rattle-proof, trouble-proof; the 
convenience of BULL-DOG-equipped windows 
is a constant pleasure. 


Perfect control always entirely from inside of 
screens. 


Write for ““The Handbook” 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
3 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 



































W. F. Dominick, Architect 


The Outside. Timbers and Boarding of 
this House are stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


All kinds of Exterior Lumber can be Stained at 
less than half the cost of Painting 


The Coloring Effects are much handsomer, because the Stains 

are transparent and bring out the beauty of the grain and texture 

of the wood, while 2 painty coating covers and spoils it. 

Cabot's Stains cost 50% less than paint, look 100% better, and 

wear just as long, or longer. 

The Creosote penetrates and thoroughly preserves the wood. 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest dealer. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 525 Market Street, San Francisco 









































_ How About a Brick House? 








House Beautiful Homes No. 4 is a new 
design for a six-room house of brick which 
makes a strong appeal to the lover of Colo- 
nial architecture and to the would-be owner 
of a substantial and comfortable home. 


Send a 4-cent stamp for our house plan cir- 
cular showing five model homes of moderate 
size and cost. 
are available. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING C0., 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Working drawings for all 


NC. 
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When You Advertise 
Remember the 
Draftsmen 
They Are To-Morrow’s Architects 











magazines di- 
rectly to them. 


Sell them on 
your products 
while they are 
draftsmen, and 
it will be hard- 
er for the other 
fellow to unsell 
them when 
they have become architects. 




















In a way itisa 
long - distance, 
long - maturing 
investment; 
but once it 
starts matur- 
ing, it gives a steady stream 
of results. 

So vital do some manufactur- | When carefully considering the 
ers consider these to-morrow’s | one best medium to head your 
architects that they direct their | list, give ARCHITECTURE a 
advertising in architectural | little extra probing. . 
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Published b: 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Here is a book which has been a great favorite with the children. 
If you could only see the letters which the boys and girls write about 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 
By HENRY B. BESTON 


A book of fairy adventures, whose charm, imaginative power, good humor, and distinction of 
style have made many critics call it the most delightful juvenile which has appeared in America 
since Tanglewood Tales. “ It crowns the story-telling of the year.”—Boston Herald. ‘A volume 
of outstanding importance — the stories pulse with fresh life.”” — Boston Transcript. “ Delightful 
poetic tales..— The Bookman. “A most worthy companion of Grimm, Andersen, and 
Perrault.” —N. Y. School Library Bulletin. 


$3.00 postpaid, and at the Bookstores. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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there is the sewing-table, the reading-lamp 
and the chaise longue for the window side— 
all bringing comfort and beauty to the home. 

When it comes to so-called ‘‘ornaments” 
we can find many charming vases, bowls and 
jars that are pleasing in line and still more 
beautiful when put to use, holding flowers, 
plants and ferns. As for statuary, personally, 
we prefer it purely ornamental rather than 
useful, for we do not like to see a frail nymph 
forced to hold up a cluster of incandescents 
for the piano lamp, or a little gnome, twisted 
and bent to hold matches, for it seems as 
“the lilies toil not’? so we might consider the 
beautiful pieces of statuary which are at our 
disposal and select for art’s sake alone. Just 
one soft creamy bit of statuary or a delicately 
framed pastel will give our home a Christmas 
present that will be enjoyed every day in the 
year! 

Perhaps the men will prefer something 
more substantial, and that reminds us of the 
other extreme, where a friend gave her hus- 
band an easy chair each Christmas. He did 
not want neckties and house slippers just for 
himself, so, with his comfort in mind, she 
purchased a big leather rocker one year, a 
sleepy hollow chair the next year and so on 
till the fifth Christmas, when, with a look of 
desperation, he burst out in protest, ‘For 
goodness’ sake, how many easy chairs do you 
think I can occupy? | do not want to own 
all the lounging-chairs in this house.” And 
his wife, joining in his laughter, saw she had 
carried the practical a little too far. 

There is no doubt that ‘‘home-keeping 
hearts are happiest” and men will enjoy a 
real Christmas if they have a share in plan- 
ning gifts for the home in place of gew-gaws 
and do-funnys, for each member individually. 

There are countless gifts for the home 
which will make holiday happiness every day 
in the year, and we can have a “surprise” 
on Christmas morning or we can take the 
family into some of the Santa Claus secrets 
and let them share in the selection of a new 
rug for the living-room, a new bookcase for 
the den, or even warm woolly blankets for the 
winter nights, when we are all so glad “we 
have a home”’! 


Book Review 


Tue Housinc Book—Compiled by William 


Phillips Comstock. Price, $3. 


INDUSTRIAL housing, as one of the all-im- 
portant problems facing the country at the 
present time, is the subject discussed and 
illustrated in this valuable book. Twelve 
housing developments which have been initi- 
ated and carried out by large plants and cor- 
porations, some of them under government 
direction, are explained in detail as regards 
both plan and construction, and each section 
of the book is illustrated with sketches, photo- 
graphs and floor plans. A small section at 
the end contains designs for single and double 
houses of moderate cost. 

The volume makes instructive reading for 
anyone interested in the industrial housing 
problem and many of the plans could be used 
by the individual home-builder; but since the 
publication of this book there have been a 
number of developments in various sections 
of the country which show more originality 
and variety of design than are evidenced in the 
particular groups here illustrated. 
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HE “LENOX” design of 

Tepeco Porcelain Lavatory 
was especially designed for 
quantity production. You will 
finditinstalledin many hotels, 
apartment houses, officebuild- 
ings and the smaller private 
residences. Ample in size, be- 
ing made in 24 and 26 inch 
widths, with the same sani- 
tary characteristics of all 
“Tepeco” Plumbing Fixtures. 
Volume production has en- 
abled us to make the “Lenox” 
at less than the usual cost. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 
Fixtures include every de- 
scription of plumbing fixture 
from Baths to Kitchen Sinks. 
“Tepeco” plumbing is beauti- 
ful, practical and permanent. 
How permanent can only be 


“TEPECO” 
“All Clay Plumbing Fixtures 





realizedafterexperiencewith 
other kinds. It is china or 
porcelain, solid and substan- 
tial. Dirt does not readily 
cling to its glistening white 
surface, nor will that surface 
be worn away by scouring. 


The reputation of ““Tepeco” 
All-Clay Plumbing for ex- 
cellence in mechanical con- 
struction, quality and design 
entitle these products to first 
consideration. The cost of 
installation is no greater be- 
cause of that quality; the 
plumbing maintenance is 
less. 


If you intend to build or 
renovate your bathroom be 
sure to write for our in- 
structive book, “Bathrooms 
of Character.” 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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MAKE “SHOMES” OF ‘SHOUSES” i 

- 

REGARDLESS of size or original cost, the delightfully livable iE 
home has oak floors of rich beauty and lustrous finish—floors ae 
which indicate good taste and good judgment. D 
Your new home must, of course, have oak floors. And when re- 3 ; 
modeling —or any time—you'll be surprised at the marked K 
improvement and low cost of new oak floors over old floors. : 4 
To be sure of uniformly high quality, be sure to specify Oak Floor- ; ; 
ing with the association trade-mark on the back of each piece. Our ry 
“Oak Floor Book” will surely interest you. Sent upon request. by 

OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ke 
1046 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois r 
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